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Cyclopedia: or, an Univerfal Di@ionary of Arts and Sciences, i 

By E. Chambers, F.R.S. With.the Supplement and Moderr : 

~ Improvements, incorporated tn one Alpbaber.. By Abraham Rees, ; 
: DD. F.R.S. 4 Vols. Folio. 111. in Boards. Longman, : 


ig I? was an arduous tafk to explain, in one work, the vaft and : 
‘ extenfive fyftems into which fcience had been divided... In ; 
the earlieft zras of human exiftence, the arts which neceflity i 
required muft have firft arifen ; and thefe would have been ‘ 

divided into different branches, as local circumftances and dif- 

ferent inclinations required. Luxury varied and réfined them : 

to perfonal ornament fucceeded the ornaments of habitations ; 
and from hence arofe a fcience of peculiar elegance, in the r 
; ( eaftern nations; that of architecture. In countriés where de. ; 
fence from cold was lefs neceffary, aftronomy was firft ftudied, : " 
, as an ufeful rather than a fpeculative acquifition. A nation ? 
of fhepherds and of hufbandmen were obliged to regulate “7 
their narrow {phere of employment by the appearances of 
thofe: heavenly bodies whofe returns were moft regular. -It 
foon, however, emerged above a fcience merely neceflary, to 
fink again in abje&t fuperftition. Nearly coeval with aftro- 
nomy was fo muéh of botany as would enable the more atten- 
tive to diitinguifh the ufeful from the’noxious plants; and fo 
much of natural phildfophy. as would lead them to recognize i 
the appearances which portended the changes of the weather | 
"and the feafons, with the beft management of ‘their littlé - 
crops. It is only in more advanced’ periods that ‘thefe {ci- 
ences rofe to excellence, and engaged more genefal atten- 
tion. The wants of mankind muft have been well provided 
for, external impreffions guarded againft, or moderated, before 
the mind could return on itfelf, and attend to its own opera- 
tions. It was in this period too that mathematics nuft have 
been cultivated as a fcience. The early origin which mathe- 
maticians affign to their art, has fcarely any real foundation * 
in thofe agesy what was known could amount ‘to ‘very little ; 
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and we may a$'well fuppofe that the firft hufbandmen meafured 
their fields by multiplying the Jength by thélf ‘breadth, as 
that the firft architects built with all the regular exactnefs of the: 
Greeks, in their moft improved zras. ‘Whe fcience of medi- 
cine was he erg cultivated in the more polished times,. 
when luxury had multiplied difeafes, and rendered the rude 
knowlege of former ages inadequate to the demand. The 
{cience of numbers is comparatively modern. 

All this knowlege, vaft and extenfive as it is, from the fuc- 
ceflive accumulations of many inquifitive ages, does not com- 
prize the materials of a fyftem. The arts which vanity has 
erected as monuments appropriated to families in heraldic 
diftin@tions; the different inventions which the unceafing de- 
mands of luxury occafion ; the extenfive fyftems which com- 
merce has introduced ; the diftinétions of various religions, 
and the mnovations of fuperftition, with various other branches 
of knowlege, fcarcely to be referred to any fubje&t, and hardly 
to be named, muft make a part of that great fyftem which 
profeffes to comprehend the arts and fciences. 

With all this mafs of knowlege before him, Mr. Chambers 
undertook to form a Dictionary, which was to comprehend the 
various explanations. It was a noble defign; and, when we 
look at the execution, inftead of being furprifed at the defects, 


_ we wonder that-he could have done fo much. A Supplement 


was foon found to be neceffary ;. but its.different parts were 
executed very unequally; and, in an enquiring age, the im- 
perfections foon became more numerous and important. The 
prefent edition was defigned to incorporate the original Dic- 
tionary and its Supplement into one alphabet, to correét their 
errors, to lop off their redundancies, and fupply their defects. 

This taf was intrufted to Dr. Rees; and. the event has fhown 
that the choice was fingularly judicious, for he has executed 
it with great judgment, kill, and propriety. The informa- 
tion given on each fubje& is very feldom too much; it is al- 
ways concife, pointed, and fatisfactory: it is the language of 
a man intimately acquainted with his fubjeét, who endeavours 
to explain it at once, in a few well-chofen words. 

It may, at this time, be fcarcely neceffary to give an ac- 
count of the.condué of Mr. Chambers, and his fupplemental: 
affiftants. There muft neceflarily be two- extremes; the 
one, where the author confines himfelf to fhort etymologies ; 
the other, where each article is extended into a differtation. 
We have various examples of the firft kind, in the modern com- 
pilations ; of the fecond, the chief inftance is, the vaft French. 
work, the Encyclopedie, where the fubjeét is often loft in the 


eflays which it has occafioned. The French perceive their 


error, 
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érror, and defign:to corre& it. The compilers of this Dic- 
tionary have followed an intermediate plan ; we have already 
faid, that they explain concifely and fatisfactorily. This work 
does not preclude general fyftems. ‘To the man of {cience, it 
fupplies a temporary affiftance, on urgent occafions; to the 
lefs informed, it gives often a fufficient, and always accurate 
information. We will not fay that there is no library that 
fhould be without it, for it is in itfelf a library ; but in every 
houfe it will be found, on many occafions, highly neceffary. 
It is now time to give fome account of the editor’s condu@, in 
preparing this new edition. ‘ 
We hall firft feleét Dr. Rees’s modeft account of himfelf, 


* After fome unfuccefsful attempts to execute this laudable 
defign, the work was entrufted to the care of the prefent editor. 
The courfe of his ftudies and official engagements had led him 
into a general acquaintance with the contents of the Cyclo- 
pedia: and, having had frequent occafions for confulting it, he 
was not altogether ignorant either of its excellencies or defe&ts. 
Having been accuftomed to fcientifie refearches, he was not an¢ 
acquainted with the fources of information, to which he muft 
recur in the progrefs of the work: he had alfo accefs to fome 
valuable libraries, that would furnifh him with books, both 
ancient and modern, to which he might have occafion often to 
refer: he was happy in an intimate acquaintance with feveral 
learned friends, by whofe advice he might profit, and of whofe 
affiftance he could avail himfelf on many occafions: and the 
habits of his life were fuch as would difpofe him to fubmit te 
the application and labour, which the execution of fuch a work 
muft unavoidably require.’ 


That he has properly employed thefe talents, and thefe op- 
portunities, will be obvious to every reader. 


‘ It will be fufficient to obferve, in general, from a regulat 
account which the editor has-preferved, that the number of hew 
articles amounts to more than four thoufand four hundred; fe- 
veral of which do not occur in any Diétionary of Science 
which he has had an opportanity of confulting ; fome of thet 
are of confiderable length ; many comprehend fubjed&ts of mo« 
ment; and the leaft important were thought too interetting to 
be omitted.. The original articles, which feemed to tequire 
correction, abridgment, or addition, many of which have been 
very much altered or enlarged, are more numerous than thofe 
that are altogether new,’ 


The additions and alterations we muft now confider more 
particularly : fo many articles are new, fo many enlarged, 
that we cannot mention the whole. We hall feleé&t, however 
the-moft important; and, in a work where the alphabetical 
arrangement is preferred, it will be mof convenient to follow 


the fame order. : 
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The firft great object which occurs is Agriculture; and we" 
have followed it through its various fubdivifions, in different’ 
parts of the work. As a fcience, it is new ; and, as we ex- 
pected, the greater number of the articles relating to it are 
new alfo: as a {cience too, it is confefledly imperfe& ; but 
the editor has preferred utility to empty fpeculation. He has 
carefully attended to facts, and concifely explained the moft 
improved methods of management. We fee with equal fur- 
prize and pleafure, the fubftance of many extenfive fyftems, 


{cattered in the different parts of thefe volumes. 


It. has generally been objected to the form of a Dictionary, 
that the fubje& is too much divided by an arbitrary arrangement 
from the initial letters, The objection only appears to be 
valid, when flated in general ; and it might have fome force, 
if this Di€tionary were defigned to preclude every other 
work, Its great utility, in connected branches of fcience, is a 
temporary refource ; in thofe {ciences which are lefS connetted, 
the different details fuffer little from their various fituations ; 
and, in all, the difadvantages are frequently: leflened by ac- 
curate references. M. Macquer has fhown, in his Dictionary 
of Chemiftry, that, by this means, it fs poflible to collect the 
mangled limbs of a fcience, which would feemingly fuffer 
moft feverely by mutilation, as its great foundation: is the 
various affinities of bodies. We mention the objection in this 
place chiefly to obferve, that Agriculture fuffers little by this 
method of diftribution. Many of its fubjeéts are unconnected 
with each other; and all are referred to thofe which elucidate 
them, fo accurately as to leave little difficulty. 

The hiftory of Agriculture is in a great meafure new; but 
it muft be underftoed to be the hiftory of the praétice of an 
art, rather than the knowlege of a fcience. The articles on 
this fubje& which are almoft or entirely new, and moft valu- 
able, relate to the different modes of hufbandry, under the titles 
of Broap-cast, Dritu, Hozinc, Huspanpry, TiLinc; 
the operations of the art, under Brininc, Burnine of Land, 
DensHrrainc of Land, Incuosinc, Draininc, PLoucu- 
inc, Sowsnc, Sreepine of Seed, and Sertine of Wheat. 
The different inftruments for thefe purpofes are alfo well de- 
{cribed; and, in general, illuftrated by neat and accurate en- 
gravings. On this fubje&t, we ought alfo to mention the ar- 
tificial graffes, and the different roots, whofe properties are 
well enumerated, and whofe management is properly defcribed. 

‘The hiftories of the feveral fciences form a valuable im prove- 
ment in this edition. ‘Thefe are commonly enlarged, and, in 
many inftances, now firft added. They are executed, like ‘the 
other articles, in a concife and comprehenfive.manner. The 
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hiftories of Algebra and. Anatomy, the two néxt'fciences which 
occur, are very Valuable. In’ Algebra, the binomial theorem, 
whofe utility every mathematician knows, is explained with 
fo much ‘clearnéfs} ‘that not only its foundation is immediately 
underftood, but/it'is infixed in the mind, and in the memory, 
withthe meft accurate precifion: The doftrine of Fraétions is | 
alfo properly explained ; -and,'-on comparifon, we find the ar- 
ticle almoft“wholly ‘new, and’ the fubje&t’ greatly elucidated. 
The Equation of Payments appears to be quite new; and 
Exchange, with the Method of Computation, is not only firft 
added, but it’makes a very-valuable part of this Dictionary. 
We have infenfibly fepped into another fcience, that of Arith- 
metic ; and,’on wandering through it, by the affiftance of a 
guide; whofe nature we fhalf explain in a future Number, we 
find there ‘are few articles which are not materially enlarged, 
and greatly elucidated-—The repr ry of Intereft. is’ almoft 
wholly new. 

In Antiquities, we find a new article relating to Stone 
Henge, in‘which the different opinions relating to it are con- 
cifély mentioned :: there are fome other novelties in this de- 
partment, ' which ‘we pave not room to-mention more parti- 
cularly. 

In Architecture, the additions do not relate chiefly to the 
elegancies'of ornament, cor the refinements of ‘fafhion’: many 
wfeful methods of conftructiing different buildings, and parts 
of buildings, frequently occur. 

Astronomy is a fertile fource of ‘difcoveries to thofe who 
wifh to compare the different editions of this Di€tionary, in 
order to afcertdin the lalterations:.. "Fhe hiftory of Aftronomy is 
greatly enlarged: to the article of Comarts there: are many 
additions, .The new obferyations relative to the height of the 
atmofphere, eccur,under CagPUSCULUM; ; and are very exact. 
Many new:tables-are inferted in different parts of the work, 
selating to this ‘fubje&t; which we have not.room to, mention; 
‘and many additions, which we cannot particularize. ‘The ar- 
ticle Which‘relates to’ the’ Ecutrric, andthe meafare of its 
obliquity, ts in ‘a‘great meafuré new. After comparing the 
different obfervations With accuracy, Dr. Rees concludes, with 
‘the beft aftronothers, that the obliquity of the ecliptic really 
leflens, - at the rate of about 58" in ico years. ‘To bring it, 
therefore, .paralle]. with, the equator, will employ 140,000 
years. “The tables relating to the Equation of Time, are added 
in this edition: the article on the Univerfal Equatc;ial, a 
very ufeful infirument, frit. conitructed by Mr. Ramifden, ‘is 
alio news Itis defcribed, engraved, and its:ufes pointed out. 
We may juft mention, that it is employed 1o.4nd the meridian 
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by one obfervation only, and to point the telefcope on a flar,. 
shesgh not on the meridian, in, full day-light. .The whole 
article of the Moon is corrected and enlarged ; it now contains 
a full, clear, and correct account.of the inregularities of this 
fatellite, whofe motions are conftantly influenced by the con- 
joined or oppofed attractions of the fun and earth.. As the 
article now appears, it is extremely valuable, becaufe it con- 
nects, with a recital of the irregularities to which this planet 
is fubje&t, a comprehenfive illuftration of thofe principles fup- 
plied by.the Newtonian theory of gravity, that have been ap- 
plied to the folution of them. <A full extra& of this article 
would do honour to the judgment and induftry of the editor ; 
but it is incapable of abridgment, and our limits will not admit 
ef giving it entire, We. fhiall, only. add, that we ‘have feen 
pothing, on this fubject fo-cleari and fatisfatory, and, at the 
fame time, equally compendious and concife. 

Under the article of the figure of the Moon’s path, with 
refpeét to the Sun, Dr. Rees has guarded againft an error in 
fome elementary treatifes of aftronomy, -which reprefents the 
moon’s:path as. partly convex and partly concave towards’ the 
fun. , He -has.dvailed himfelf of a familiar;illufttation of this 
fubje&t by Mr. Fergufon; obviated a difficulty, fuggefted by 
Mr. Baxter; author of Matho,. and fome other wiiters, with 
regard to the motion of the moon;.and: the: effet of: its gra- 
vity towards the fun ; anditerminated the arricle by-ani.anas 
lytical inveftigation of the figure of the curve.defcribedi bythe 
moon, in:one Junation, with reference to the fun, and.evinced 
that this curve has no point of inflection, or that it 1s no 
where convex towards this luminary,—The difficulty referred 
qo,..and the folution, will appear in the following extrac. 


* The gravity of the moon towards the fun has been found to © 
he greater, at her conjunction; *than’ her ‘gravity towards the 
earth, fo that the point of equal attraction, where thofe two 
powers would fuftain each other, falls then between the moon 
and-earth : :and:fince the quantity of matter in the fun.js. almo# 
230 thowfand, times, as great as, the.quantity of matter in the 
garth, and the attraction of each body. diminifhes as the fquare 
of the.diftance from it increafes, it. may be eafily found, that 
this pornt ef equal attraction between the earth and, the fun is 
about 70 thoufand times neayer the earth than the moon is at her 
change: whence fome, and particularly Mr, Baxter, author of 
Matho, have apprehended, that either the parallax of the fun 
is very different from that which is affigned by aftronomers, or 


that t#%e moan ought ping Ge cpr the earth; becaufe 


fhe is confiderably more attra¢ted by the fun than by the earth 


at that time.. ‘This apprehenfion may be removed eafily, by 
vattending to what has been fhewn by fir ]{gac Newton, and is 


: , iluftrated 
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alluftrated by vulgar experiments concerning the motions of 
bodies about one another, ‘that are all aéted upon by a third 
force in the fame direction. Their relative motions not being’ 
in the leaft diflurbed by this third farce, if it at equally upon 
them in parallel lines ; as the relative motions of the thips ia 
a fleet, carried away by a current, are no way affected by it, 
if it aét equally upon them; or as the rotation of a bullet or 
bomb, -about its axis, while. it is projected in the air; or the 
figure of a drop of falling rain, are not at al] affected by the 
gravity of the particles of which they are made up, towards 
the earth. The moon is fo near the earth, and both’of them 
fo far frem the fun, that the attractive power of the fun may 
be confidered as equal on both; and, therefore, the moon will 
continue to circulate round the earth in the fame manner as if 
the fun did not attraét-them at all.’ It is to the inequality -of 
the action of the fun upon the earth and moon, and the want. 
of parallelifm in the directions of thefe actions only, that we 

are to afcribe the irregularities in the motion.of the moon, 
¢ But it may contribute farther towards removing this dif- 
ficulty to obferve, that if the abfolute velocity of the moony 
at the conjunction, was lefs than that which is requifite to carry 
a-body in a circle there around the fun, fuppofing this body to 
be acted on by the fame force which aéis there on the moon 
(i. e. by the excefs of her gravity towards the fun, above her 
gravity towards the earth), then the moon would, indeed, aban- 
don the earth. For, in that cafe, the moon having lefs velocity 
than would be neceffary to prevent her from defcending within 
that circle, fhe would approach to the fun, and recede from the 
earth. But though the abfolute velocity of the moon, at the 
conjunction, be lefs than the velocity of the earth in the annua 
orbit, yet her gravity towards the fun is fo much diminithed 
by her gravity toward the earth, that her abfolute velocity is 
fill much fuperior to that which is requifite to carry a body in 
a circle, there, about the fun, that is acted on by the remain- 
ing force only. Therefore, from the moment of ‘the conjunce 
tion, the moon is carried without fuch a circle, receding con 
tinually from the fun to greater and greater diftances, till the 
arrives at the oppofition ; where, being‘acted on by the fum-of 
thofe two gravities, and her velocity being now lefs than’ what 
is requifite to carry a body in a circle, there, about the fun, 
that is acted on by a force equal to that fum, the moon thence 
begins to approach to the fun again. Thus, fhe recedes from 
the fun, and approaches to it by turns, and in every month her 
path hath two apiides, a perihelion at the conjun@tion, and an 
aphelion at the oppofition ; between which the is always carried 
in a manner fimilar to that in which the primary planets révolve 
between their apfides. The planet recedes ‘from the fun at the 
perihelion, becaufe its velocity, there, is greater than that with 
which a circle could be defcribed about the fun) at the fame 
diftance, by the fame centripetal force ; and approaches ta- 
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wards the fun from the aphelion, becaufe its velocity, there, 
is lefs than is requifite to carry it in a circle, at that diftance, 
about the fun.’ es 

To the article of Puamwets in general, and to the particu- 
Jar ones in their proper place, we perceive many additions 
relating to their diftances, magnitudes, and a variety of other 
circumftances, which have occurred to aftronomers fince the 
Jaft obfervations of the tranfit of Venus. Here, the method 
of determining the fun’s parallax and diftance, by means of 
thefe tranfits, is particularly defcribed.—The account which 
the editor has given of the Srpus Ggorcium™ is of courfe 
entirely new. We fhall extract this article, as the information 
was furnifhed by its firft difcoverer, 


‘ Sipus, Georgium, in Aftronomy, a new primary planet, 
difcovered by William Herfchel, efq. of Bath, in the year 
1781; for which he obtained from the Royal Society the ho- 
norary recompence of fir Godfrey Copley’s medal, and fo called 
in honour of his majelty king George III. who has taken Mr. 
Herfchel under. his patronage, and granted to him an annual 
falary.. The editor has been favoured with the following ac- 
count of this planet from the ingenious difcoverer, From many 
calculations of our beft aftronomers and mathematicians, fays 
Mr. Herfchel, I have collected the following particulars; ‘as 
moft to be depended upon. : 


Place of the node _—= - 2° 119 49° 30” 

Inclination of the orbit . Ta. 
Place of the perihelion = - ye a LE ob 

‘Time-of the perihelion paflage Sep. 7, 1799 

Eccentricity of ‘the orbit - 82034 

Half the greater axis 19,07904 

Revolution . 83,3364 fiderial years, 


*. From my. own.obfervations on this planet’s apparent dia- 
meter, which-] have found cannot well be lefs than 4”, nor 
indeed much greater, we infer that its real diameter is to that 
of the earth a5 4,454 to.1; and hence it appears to be of very 
confiderable bulk, and, except Saturn and Jupiter, by far the 
largeft of the remaining planets, Its light is of a bluith-white 
colour, and in brilliancy between that of the moon and of 
Venus. With a telefcope which magnifies about three hundred 
times, it-appears to have a very well defined vifible difk ; but 
with inftruments ofa {mall power, it can hardly be diitinguifhed 
from afixed ftar of Between the fixth and feventh magnitude, 
In a very fine clear night; when the moon is abfent, it may 
alfo be feen by the naked eye.’ 

Dr... Herfchel’s. telefcope is carefully defcribed; and the 
hiftory-of the -original invention of this inftrument, and the 
various modes of  conftruéting it in the feveral ftages of its 
improvement, are much enlarged. It is impoflible, in this 
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fhort account, to mention all the additions; and we can only 
add a lift of the articles on this fubje&, which appear. to have. 
been executed with peculiar care. Thefe are on the-Pa- 
RALLAX Of the Sun, Planets, &c. PRECEssION of the Equi- 
noxes, both relating to its caufe and quantity ; the defcription 
of different kinds of QuapRANTS; StTaRs, their diftance, 
probable parallax and magnitude, their changes and motions, 
with the obfervations of Herfchel on the nebulz, and various” 
combinations of ftars; the Sun, and the different opinions. 
relating to its light and heat, which are delivered more at 
large, under the diftiné articles of Licur and Hear ; the. 
TwinkLinc of the Stars, where we have a concile account of 
various opinions for the explication of this phenomenon ; the 
Milky-way; and the Zoptracat Light. 

When we confider the importance of aftronomy as a part- 
of fcience, we cannot omit exprefling our approbation of the - 
attention and laudable induftry with which Dr. Rees has col- 
le&ted fuch a variety of new materials on this fubje&. But: 
aftronomy is only a part of that mafs of knowlege to which. 
his comprehenfive views have been directed; and we hope 
foon to accompany the editor in his refearches into other de- 
partments of {cience. : 





Obfervations on the Principles of the old Syftem of Phyfic, exhi- 
biting a Compend of the new Doctrine. The whole containing 
a new Account of the State of Medicine from the prefent Times, 
backward, to the Reftoration of the Grecian Learning in the 
eweftern Paris of Europe. By a Genthman converfant in the 
Subje@ 8vo. 6s. in Boards, Marray. 


T was formerly the cuftom to initiate ‘the pupils by degrees, 
and to lead them from the leffler to the greater mytteries, 
Our myffic has his efoteric and exoteric doGtrines ; he does not_ 
blaze at once with a full effulgence; he comes gradually from. 
behind the cloud, that he may not dazzle the fenfes, or blind. 
the underftanding. When we had attended carefully to the 
Elements, we were aftonifhed to find ourfelves aceufed of not: 
underftanding the Syftem: when we had waded.threugh the 
dunghill of Ennius, we thought we had a right to fay that we» 
had, found no gold. But what wehad feen.were only the fub- 
ordinate inftitutions, the Thefmophoria of thefe Eleufinian 
myfteries; the reft was taught by manufcript notes and addi- 
tions, to which we had unfortunately no°accefs; to us the 
fhrine was not opened. This fomewhat refembles, for im- 
poitures are commonly fimilar, the conduct of Mahomet, who’ 
tacked frefh chapters to his Alcoran,: according as events ren. 
dered them neceflary ; or, in a more humble ftrain, to fuit the 
fub- 








ge. Obferwations on the Old Syftem of Phyfie. 


fubjeét, our reformer’s additions were not. unlike the chapter 
on Safh Windows, which was added to make the Triftrapzdia 
complete... The.one is of as much importance to medicine as 


_ the other is to education. 


Thefe Obfervations were defigned for different purpofes ; to 
explain the new dof¢trine ; to be a fort of diionary to enable 
phyficians to conftrue the author’s Latin; and to convey the 
moft f{ourrilous invectives againft Dr. Cullen. They have had 
an effe& which the author probably did not defign: they have. 
fhown that he quotes works without having read them; that 
he has criticifed fyftems which he has never underftood ; and, 
to adapt our fimilitudes to his own level, he refembles the 
weaver, who undertakes to improve on a pattern without the 
flighteft knowlege of the conftrudtion of the original. Is 
Hoffman’s fyftem built on atony and fpafm only? Does 
Stahl’s (whom he has conftantly called Sthaal, -becaufe he pro- 


‘bably never. faw his works, but only heard his name pro- 


nounced in, his own country) depend folely on the autocrateia? 
Did he lecture at Berlin, and never publih any works but by 
the hands of Juncker? A phyfician, who has read Hoffman, 
knows that his fyftem is partly corpufcular and partly chemical. 
‘The atony is only introduced occafionally, and often with un- 
willingnefs. The vis-medicatrix nature certainly madea part 
of Stahl’s fyftem ; but his great object was the difturbance of 
an equable circulation. His differtations ‘ De Motu toni¢o 
Vitali,’ & ‘De Aftu Maris Microcofmici,’ contain many valu- 
able facts, and fhow that Stahl was a very diligent and accurate 
obferver. His Effay on the petechial and purple Fever fhould 
have reconciled him to our reformer, fince the alexipharmacs, 
of which he is fo fond, were very liberally difpenfed in that 
epidemic which prevailed at Jena, in 1685. Thefe effays 
were not publifhed by himfelf indeed, but by his pupils ; bot 
are not.the differtations.in Linnzus’s Amecenitates quoted as 
his, and known to.be written by himfelf? are not the Opuf- 
cula of Bergman often of the fame kind? and is it nox well 
known that thefe eflays, in foreign univerfitiez, are exprefsly 
written by the profeffor? Many of his difiertations’ he has 
owned; and many are known to have been publiihed by him. 
Of Stahl’s writings, now. in our hands, not one-tenth were 
publithed by Juncker; and Stahl himfelf was profeffor at 
Hall, not at Berlin. 

If .we formerly felt alittle indignation at the forward petu- 
lance, and the real ignorance of our new reformer, it is now 
changed to mirth. We have laughed heartily at the difcoveries 
announced in this volume; that a man dies, for inftance, be- 
caufe he is too ftrong ; and fhat he iives becaufe he is hot. 
‘Forti and Cleghorn knew nothing, we ind, of the periods of 

intere 
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intermittents:; and the only fuccefsful praftitioners were: the 
alexipharmac phyficians, whofe fiery trial was not indeed al. 


ways fatal, but whofe patients muft have been completely 


purified, if that element could have effected it, 

The Introduétion fays a little concerning the hiftory of 
phyfic's but it is fo little, that we fafpeét the author knew no 
more ; for he is not afhamed of fhowing thé knowlege that he 
poffeffes. He fteps out of his way to attack a Differtation on 
/Ether, fuppofed to have Been written by Dr. Cullen, and ta 
introduce remarks, feemingly intended to apply to forme parts 
of that phyfician’s conduct. In the Differtation on ther, 
the author undoubtedly purfues a, favourite fubjeé&t too far, 
yet.it contains many marks of great ingenuity and’ extenfive 
knowlege.’ We knew a gentleman as eager to attack the ex~ 
iftence-and:operation of zther as our refasmer. He. fat down 
with a good will, enquired, examined, and made experiments 
on’ the propagation of found, &c. The effect was,’ that he 
became'a convert to the fyftem which he had endeavoared''to 
deftroy : it happened, however, that this gentleman was really 
acquainted with the Subject. —After thefe virulent efforts, we 
receive an analyfis or the Elements in tolerable Englith, except 
where prSpes, inftead of props, with fome fimilar words, the 
fhibboleths of a Scotchman, fhow. that our reformer’s know. 
lege has been received rather through the ear than by the eye, 
We next arrive at the great obje& of the work, the attack on 
the doétrine of fpafm. Here he lays about very furioufly, 
demolifhing root and branch, {paring only one little fucker, un- 
fortunately the moft dangerous and éxceptionable of the whole 
fyftem, viz. that fevers‘depend on debility, and debility only. 

In thé-outlines, we have the efoteric doétrines of the author, 
added to the analyfis of the elements, thofe’ precious morfels, 
in manufcript, referved for the jnitiated only: they at leaft 
fhow that the author is little fatisfied with his, own fyftem, 

We purpofed to have examined the whole volume diftingly, 
but foon perceived that a mafs of this kind would have been 
very unpleafant in a particular detail. We mall {elect one 
paflage,-as a fpecimen. 

‘ There isa frequent difeafe, of which ‘pain, fomewhere in 
the cheft, or pulmonary region, is the alarming fymptom. The 
more ignorant phyficians have often mifiaken it fora peripneu- 
mony; and the moft, knowing, equally unacquainted with its 
true nature, have confiftered it as a baftard fort of that difeafe. 

The mode of treatment made ufe of by both, was profufion in 
bleecing, in other evacuations, great abftinence, and the other 
parts of an a HR antiphlogiftic regimen, Now, a queftion 
of no dificult folution occurs. here.:.ta what.is its great fatality 
owing ? the malignant nature of the difeafe, or the improper 


method 
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method commonly employed 'for its cure? That it is not the 
former, the eafy and quick folution of the difeafe, when treated 
by proper ftimulant and invigorating remedies, proves by a 
large indudion of faéts*; that it is the latter, ‘is further 
proved by the conformity of the ftimulant plan in this cafe, ‘to 
that which conftantly fucceeds in every cafe of fimilar debility, 
employed in different degrees of force, in proportion to the dif- 
ferent degrees of the caufe; and that through the-whole great 
circle of afthenic difeafes; which, in point of frequency, are 
in the proportion of ninety-feven out of the hundred, to the 
fthenic difeafes, or thafe of the contrary form. While the fact 
refts, refpecting this cure, upon fuch a folid induction of proof, 
it can be perceived, in conjunction with a great many of equal 
weight, to reflect the fame probation upon othercures. Accord- 
ingly, the very plan of cure that proves fo fuccefsful in that 
painful affeftion’of the thorax, is equally fo in whatever part 
of the abdomen, or external Surface, the pain occurs. - Nay, 
the chain of connection goes further, and extends.to.‘* fymp- 
toms of?’ high morbid ‘* perturbation in the alimentary.canal, 
as thofe of hyfteria, cholera, colic, dy{pepfy, and the gour, and 
other affeftions without a name. Accordingly, befide the pains 
formerly mentioned, there’? fometimes ** happens a certain fen- 
fation of burning, anguifh, painful throws, and direful tor- 
ment,” in the ftomach or intelftines, which are ‘‘ formidable in 
the higheft degree, both to the patient and by-ftanders ; and,” 
which ‘* create a fufpicion” in this-cafe, as well as in the others 
juft now’ mentioned, “* of inflammation: being their caufe +. 
‘Fhat thefe-complaints, however, have no connection with in- 
flammation, ‘and that they: depend upon quite an oppofite ftate 
of the part,. is proved. by. the cure turning out as often {uccefs- 
ful. as it has yet, been. tried,” and its trials have been many, 
The mode of cure, upon which this proof turns, is the ufe of 
** wine, opium, and the other diffufible ftimuli, as mufk, vo- 
jatile alkali, camphire, aether; after the ufe of which, and 
alfo along with them,” beef, or other *‘ animal foups; after 
them,” and when the patient can take and digeft it, ‘* folid 
meat, the ufial diet,” in all its articles; ** the ufual mode of 
life, and guarding againft” the operation of “ weakening” 
powers.” . Fi . te 





s\* A gentleman, well-acquainted with both the principles and pradtice 
of the new doétrine, found both this difeafe, and even the moderate inter- 
mittent fever in.the fens of Lincoln, after refifting the ordinary practice; 
the former, the ‘mode of cure fpoken of here; the latter, the Peruvian 


bark, to yield readily to'a properly conducted ftimulant plan of ‘cure’ 


‘-f This cafe.the author himfelf experienced, and fauud'theamof difficult 
of cure of all others that he had ever engaged.ig5 it requining the whoie 
round of diffufible ftimuli, adminiftered in bigh proportion, and, with the 
utmoft {kill that he himfelf was maftér of. “The cure was completed in ten 
days, though.every day it fuffered-a temporary foiution from the We of the 
remedies: ordinary cafes, however, are quickly cured.’ 23! 


We 
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We cannot pretend to explain the firft note: perhaps: the 
fcholars may have received a manufcript expofition. We have 
tranfcribed the paffage chiefly to guard the young men againft 
trufting this account too implicitly, left they may chance to 
convert an inflammatory pain into a peripneumony, . The 
wandering pains in atonic gout, and conftitutions. injured by 
hard drinking, may be relieved in this way ; and we doubt 
not of our author’s having repeatedly tried ‘ the round of dif- 
fufible ftimali.’ 

We maft now leave Dr. Brown, for thofe who read this 
work will have little doubt to whom it muft be attributed: we 
leave him with great pleafure, and hope that we fhall not be 
obliged to return to the tafk. The collection of errors and 
abfurdities which were intended for this article we fhall, how- 
ever, preferve, in perpetual remembrance of a fyftem that mult 
foon be forgotten in the medical world. 


hn 





Ob/feruations relative chiefly to Pi@urefque Beauty, made in the 
Year 1772, on feveral Parts of England; particularly the 
Mountains and Lakes of Cumberland and Weftmoreland. By 
William Gilpin, M.A. 2 Vols. 8u0. 11,115. 6d. Blamire. 


HE author, in thefe volumes, examines the forms and the 
outlines of natural objects, and points out the tints and the 
combinations which render them picturefquely beautiful. They 
might rather have been entitled, Enquiries into the Sources 
of the Beauties derived from Land{capes, applied to the Views 
and Scenes on the Mountains and Lakes of Cumberland and 
Weftmoreland ; for general defcription, and a critical difcri- 
mination of beauties and defects, conftitute their bulk. The 
northern fcenes are almoft fecondary obje&ts. The condu& of 
this work differs, in fome degree, from-the Obfervations on 
the River Wye. In that work, which we reviewed in our 
Fifty-feventh Volume, p. 48. Mr. Gilpin examined the face 
of a country by the rules of picturefque beauty, and adapted 
the defcription of natural fcenery to the principles of artificial 
landfcape: in this he examines the appearances of different 
objects, and enquires in what fhapes, and in what lights and 
fituations, they are chiefly pitureique. In thefe volumes too, 
defcriptions of ruins, of antiquities, of noblemens’ feats, are 
added, with remarks, which difplay a refined tafte and accu- 
rate judgment. The plates are etchings defcriptive of effeéts : 
they are indiftin@ views, which fhow the effe& of a whole; 
for the ftronger objects are only clearly vifible. Either from 
the want of novelty, or the inequality of the execution, we 
were 
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wére not fo much pleafed with them as with thofe in our au- 
thor’s former publication. 

"We muft refer to our Fifty-feventh Volume for our general 
opinions; it muft be the bufinefs of the prefent article to fe- 
le& fuch fpecimens of the execution; as will convey the beft 
idea of this.entertaining and interefting work. 

In the Prefaces, he apologizes for fome occafional feverity, 
by obferving, that he has endeavoured. to avoid any remarka 


where the owner was pleafed with his fcene, as it would have 


been crue] to leffen his pleafure, becaufe it was not enjoyed 
under the direCtion of true tafte. Where thefe little delicacies 
did not ftand in his way, he has never indulged general cen- 
fare: his remarks are accompanied with his reafons.;: and the 
force of the former muft be appreciated -by the juftnefs of the 


_ latter. The language too may be fuppofed, he fays, fre- 


quently to raife above humble profe ; but he properly obferves 
that, to realize the vivid images which delight the eye, and 
to convey them to the mind with their proper force, is a tafk 
very nearly allied to poetry, and indeed nearer to it than any 
other profaic compofition. The reit of his apologies regard 
the plates, which, as we cannot convey a fpecimen of the en- 
gravings, may probably be unintelligible. 

The author goes to Oxford, Warwick, Coventry, Birming- 
ham, Manchefter, Lancafter, Kendal, the lakes of Cumber- 
jand, Wynandermere, Penrith, Carlifle, Norton, and Rippon ; 
from thence to Caftleton, in Derbythire, Buxton and Afhford, 
Chatfworth, Dove-Dale, Derby, Leiceiter, St..Alban’s, and 
London. From many of thefe places he makes excurfions to 
the moft remarkable objects and fituations in the neighboar- 
hood. 

We fhall fele&t the following, as a fodeiusap. of the general 
remarks. 


« The grand maffes of fhade are formed by one mountain’s 
overfhadowing another—by the fun’s turning round fome pro- 


“montory—or by the -tranfverfe pofition of mountains; in all 
‘which cafes the fhadow falls broad and deep—{fweeps over all 


the fmaller fades, to which it fill gives a deeper tinge, and 
unites the whole in one great effect. 
‘ Itis an agreeable amufement-to attend thefe vaft fhadows 


- Gn their flow and folemn march over the mountains—to obferve, 


how the morning fun fheds only a faint a ere | light upon the 
fummits of the hills, through one general mafs of hazy fhade 


—in a few hours how all this confufion is difipated—how the 
lights and fhades begin to break and feparate Sane take their 
form and breadth—how deep and determined the shadows are at 

~ noon—how fugitive and ancertain as the fun declines; till its 
- fires, glowing in the weft, light up a new radiance throngh the 
3 land- 
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Tandfcape, and {pread over.it, inftead of fober light and fhade, alk 
the colours of nature, in one bright momentary gleam. 3 

«It is equally amufing to obferve the various fhapes which 
mountains afflume through all this variety of illumination; 
rocks, knolls, and promontories, taking new forms; appear= 
ing and difappearing as the fun veers round; whofe radiance, 
’ like varnifh on a picture (if I may ufe a degrading comparifon), 
brings out a thoufand objects unobferved before. 

‘ To thefe more permanent effects of illumination may be 
added another fpecies, which arifes from accident——I[ mean 
thofe partial flitting fhades, which are occafioned by floating 
clouds. Thefe may fometimes produce a good effect : but they 
contribute as often to difturb the repofe of a landfcape. To 
painters, however, they are of a great ufe, who are frequently 
obliged, by an untoward fubjedt, to take the advantage of every 
probability to produce an effect,’ 

The views and fcenery defcribed in this tour, are thofe of 
the moft beautifully picturefque fpots in the ifland; and we 
have chofen the paflage juft tranfcribed, chiefly to lead our 
readers to judge what they may expect from an obferver, 
whofe eye is fo keen, and whofe difcrimination is fo exa¢t. 
The lakes of Kefwick and Winandermere are the great objeéts 
which draw forth all Mr. Gilpin’s enthufiafm, which give him 
numérous examples of his propofitions, and proofs of the jufte 
nefs of his principles. Nearly about the fame period we fol- 
lowed his fteps, and bear our teftimony to his fidelity, as well 
as that the imagination of the enthufiaft has not greatly warped 
the truth, of the portrait-painter. Where we do not always 
recognize the prints of our own feet, the difference of the 
weather, and the fituations in which we were placed, wilk 
probably explain the variation: of our remarks. We fhalk 
begin with Winandermere. Poetry will not often give more 
brilliant ideas, and the pencil {carcely more exact ones. 

The front is the capital part——that part on which the eye 
immediately fettles. It confifts of that immenfe body of. barrier 
mountains which feparate the two counties of Camberland and 
Weitmoreland; appearing in this vigw to be drawn up in afore 
of tumultuary array, mountain beyond mountain, as far as the 
eye could reach. 

‘ As we advance in our voyage, this great divifion of the 
lake (from the iflands to its northern point,) though really ob- 
long, aflumed the form of a vaft circular bafon, and the rough 
mountains rifing round it, appeared from fo {plendid an area, 
with new grandeur. Endeed, contralt gave an additional force 
to the character of each. 

‘This great f{cene, however, furveyed thus from a centre, 
was rather amufing than picturefque. It was too extenfive for 
the. painter’s ufe. A fmall portion of the circie reduced to 
papes 
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paper or canvas, could have conveyed no idea, and a largé 
fegment would have exceeded all the powers of the pallet. 

‘ It is certainly an errror in land{cape-painting to compre- 
hend too much. It turns a picture into a map. Nothing is 
more delufive than to fuppofe that every view which pleafes in 
nature will pleafe in painting. In nature, the pleafure arifes 
from the eyes roaming from one paffage to another ; and mak- 
ing its remarks on each. In painting, (as the eye is there con- 
fined ‘within certain limits,) it arifes from feeing fome felect 
Spot adorned agreeably to the rules of art. And the painter, 
who wifhes to make a pleafing compofition, muft not include 
more than he can thus adorn. His fore-ground and his 
diftance muft bear a proportion to each other ; which cannot be 
the cafe if he include a vaft compafs: for, as he can only take 
in a certain quantity of fore-ground, the removed parts of his 
picture fhould bear a proper proportion to it. Well-managed 
exceptions may be found ; yet ftill, in general, the rule is good. 

* But, although the whole of the amphitheatre we are now 
furveying was, in its full dimenfions, no fubje& for a picture; 
yet it exhibited many parts which, as diftances, were purely 
picturefque ; and afforded an admirable collection of mountain 
ftudies for a painter. I fpeak particularly of the front tkreen, 
in which the lines of the mountains were beautiful and various 
—the interfedtions alfo of thofe lines—the promontories ; with 
the deep fhades they projected—and, above all, the mountain 
colouring, which was the moft fplendid we had ever feen. Airy 
tints of vivid yellow, green, and purple, we could prifmati- 
cally feparate. Bright fpots of effalgence alfo appeared, which 
could not well be denominated of any colour; yet, although 
difplayed in fuch rich profufion, were blended with fuch nice 
harmony, and tempered fo modeitly by the grey miftinefs of 
the diftance, that, gorgeous as thefe hues were, there was not 
a fingle colour that glared or was out of place. : 


hg For who can paint, 

Like nature? Can Imagination boaft, 

Amidft it’s gay creation, hues like her’s ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchlefs kill, 
And lofe them in each other?” 


* We had now made a confiderable progrefs in the voyage. 
The fide fkreen on the left kept ftill the fame diftance, but the 
mouatains in front, as we approached them, began now to fe- 
parate into near and diftant grounds ; and the rocks and woods, 
which, in the painter’s language, adhered before, now broke 
away in a variety of projections; though ftill o’er-fpread with 
foft colouring and tender fhadow. | 

* A's we approached nearer, this foftnefs of colouring took 
a more vivid hue, and the promontories and rocks continued 
ftill projecting to the eye with new force of fhade ; while the 
mountains, which ranged behind, began more and more to 
retire: The length of the lake, though it affected the nearer 
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Srounds, made nfo change in the diftant mountains; fo that the 


comparative diftance “between the: fore-ground and them ‘was 
now much greater than it had been.’ 


We now proceed with our pleafing traveller to Kefwick. 


¢ Of all the lakes in thefe romantic regions, the lake we 
are now examining feems to be moit generally admired. It was 
once admirably characterized by an ingenious perfon, who, on 
his firft feeing it, cried out, Sen is beauty -indeed-—Beauty 
Iying in the lap of Horror! We do not often find a happier 
illuitration. Nothing conveys an idea of beauty more ftrongly 
than the lake; nor of horror, than the mountains; and the 
former lying in the lap of the latter, expreffes, in a-ftrong 
manner, the mode of their combination. The late Dr. Brown, 
who was a man of tafte, and had feen every part of this coun 
try, fingled out the fcenery of this lake for its peculiar-beauty. 
And unqueflionably it is, in many places, very fweetly roman 
tic; particularly along its eaftern and fouthern fhores: bat to 
give it pre-eminence, may be paying it perhaps as much too 
high a compliment, as it would be too rigorous to make any 
but a few comparative objections.’— 

‘ The grand fide-fcreen, on the left, hung over us; and we 
found it as beautifully romantic, and pleafing to the imagina- 
tion, when its rocks, precipices, and woods became a fore- 
ground; as it appeared from the northern point of the lakes 
when we examined it in a more removed point of view. 

‘ Nor do thefe rocky fhores recommend themfelves to us only 
as fore-grounds. We found. them every where the happieit 
ftations for obtaining the moft pifturefque views of the lake. 
The inexperienced conductor thewing you the lake, carries you 
to fome garifh ftand where the eye may range far and wide. 


And fuch a view indeed is well calculated, as we have jaft 


feen, to obtain a general idea of the whole. But he who is ia 
queft of the pitturefque fcenes of the lake, muft travel along 
the rough fide-fcreens that adorn it; and catch its beauties as 
they arife in fmaller portions—its little bays, and winding fhores 
—its deep recefles, and hanging promontories—its garnifhed 
rock, and diftant mountain. Thefe are, in general, the pic 
turefque fcenes which it affords. Part of this mountain is 
known by: the name of Lady’s-rake, from a tradition, that a 
young lady of the Derwentwater family, in the time of fome 
public difturbance, efcaped a purfuit by climbing a precipice, 
which had been thought inacceflible.—-A romantic place feldom 
wants a romantic ftory to adorn it. é 

* Detached from this continent of precipice, if I. may 1 
{peak, ftands a rocky hill, known by the name of Caftellet. 
Under the beetling brow of this natoral ruin we pafled; and 


as we viewed it upwards from its bafe, it feemed a fabric of, 


fuch grandeur, that alone it was fuffcient to give dignity to 
any fcene. 
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.. * As we proceeded in our route along.the lake, the road-grew 
wilder, and more romantic. There is.not an idea more tres 
mendous than that of riding along the edge of a precipice, 
unguarded: by any parapet, under impending. rocks, which 
threaten above ; while the furges of a flood, or the whirlpools 
of a rapid river, terrify below. 

© Many fuch roads there -are in various parts of the world; 
particularly among the mountains of Norway and Sweden ; 
where they are carried along precipices of fuch frightful height, 
that the trees at the bottom aflume the azure tint of diftance ; 
and the cataracts which roar among them cannot even be heard, 
unlefs the air be perfeétly ftill. ‘Ihefe tremendous roads are 
often not only without rail, or parapet of any kind; but fo 
narrow, that travellers in oppofite directions cannot pafs, unlefs 
one of them draw himfelf up clofe to the rock. In fome places, 
where the precipice does not afford footing even for this narrow 


- fielf, or, where it may have foundered, a cleft pine is thrown 


acrofs the chafm. (The appalled traveller arriving at the fpot, 
furveys it with difmay.—Return he dare not—for he knows 
what a variety of terrors he has already paffed.—Yet if his foot 
flip, or the plank on which he refts give way, he will find his 
death and his grave together ; and never more be heard of. 

- * But here we had not even thé miniature of thefe dreadful 
ideas, at leaft on the fide of the lake: for, in the fteepeft part, 
we were {carce raifed thirty or forty feet above the water.’ 


_ We muft leave thefe pleafing fcenes, to felect a little of the 
mifcellaneous information contained in thefe volumes. We 
fhall tranfcribe an account of Scaleby Caitle, as a fpecimen 
of the agreeable manner in which our author’s other defcrip-. 


_ tions of antiquities are conveyed. 


‘ At prefent, one of the motes only remains, the other is 
filled up; but may ftill be traced. The caftle is more perfeé 
than fucly buildings commonly are. The walls are very intire, 


and great part of the tower, which is fquare, is ftill left. It 


preferved its perfeét form, till the ¢ivil wars of the laft century ; 
when the caftle, in too much confidence of its ftrength, fhut its 
gates againft Cromwell, then ‘marching into Scotland; who 
made it a monument of his vengeance. 

* What fhare of piéturefque genius Cromwell might have, 
I know-not. Certain, however, it is, that no man, fince Henry 
the Erghth,; has contributed more to adorn this country with 
picturefque ruins. The difference between thefe two mafters 
lay chiefly in the ftyle of ruins ‘in which they compofed. Henry 
adorned his Jandfcapes with the ruins of abbeys; Cromwell 


- with thofe of caftles.. I have feen many pieces by this matter, 


executed in a very grand ftyle; but feldom a finer monument 
of his mafterly hand than this. ‘He has rent the tower, and 
demolifhed two of its fides; the edges of the other two he has 
fhattered into broken lines. The chafm difcovers the whole 
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plan of the internal ftruéture—the veftiges of the feveral ftories 
—the infertion of the arches which fupported them—the win- 
dows for fpeculation ; and the breaftwork for affault. 

‘ The walls of this caftle are uncommonly magnificent. ‘They 
‘are not only of great height, but of great thicknefs; and de- 
fended by a large baftion ; which appears to be of more modern 
workmanfhip. The greateft part of them is chambered within, 
and wrought into fecret receffes. A maffy portcullis gate leads 
to the ruins of what was once the habitable part of the caftle, 
in which a large vaulted hall-is the moft remarkable apartment ; 
and under it are dark and capacious dungeons.’ 

The Derbyfhire fpar, or drop, of which the ornamental 
obelifks and urns are made, rifes near Afhford. The quarry, 
we are told, was farmed at ninety-five pounds, and is faid to 
be nearly exhaufted. The beauty of this fpar, and the exqui- 
fite fhape of the urns, of which it is compofed, render them 
highly valuable ; and we think we fhall convey pleafure to the 
reader of tafte, by informing him that other mines have beed 
difcovered in different parts of Dertyfhire, and different coun- 
ties: it may be a curious circumftance to the politician to 
add, that one of the firft orders from France, after the com- 
mercial treaty, was for chimney-pieces and vafes of this {par. 
The amount of thefe orders was very confiderable. 

Of the fcenes of Studley, our author fpeaks with rapture ; 
of the taltelefs alterations of a late proprietor, with a {pirited 
indignation ; and this gentleman is not the-only one who has 
drawn on himfelf the refentment of Mr. Gilpin. At Studley, 
the owner attempted to reftore the broken parts ; but by mif- 
placing them, by aiming at too much, he feems to have made 
an unpleafing patch-work. 


‘ Indeed (adds Mr. Gilpin) the very idea of giving a finifhed 
{plendor to a ruin, is abfurd. How unnatural, ina place, evi- 
dently forlorn and deferted by man, are the recent marks of 
human induftry !—Befides, every fentiment, which the fcene 
fuggeits, is deftroyed. Inftead of that foothing melancholy, on 
which the mind feeds in contemplating the ruins of time, a fort 
of jargon is excited by thefe heterogeneous mixtures: as if, 
when fome grand chorus had taken poffedlion of the foul—when 
the founds, in all their fublimity, were yet vibrating on the 
ear-——a light jigg fhould ftrike up. ' 

* But the rettoration of parts is not enough ; ornaments muft 
be added; and fuch incongruous ornaments as difgraced the 
fcene, are difgracing alfo the ruin. The monk’s garden is 
turned into atrim parterre, and planted with flowering thrubs : 
a view is opened, through the great window, to fome ridiculous 
figure, (I know not what; Ann Bolein, [ think, they cailed it) 
that is placed in the valley;-and in the central part of the 
abbey-church, a circular pedeftal is raifed out of the ti ica 
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of the oid pavement; on which is erected—a mutilated heather 
flatue! ! !? 

We hope we fhall.be excufed for adding the following infor- 
mation ; it muft neceflarily be the laft. Lila 


_* About the clofe of the laft century, a piece of human an- 
tiguity exifted in the neighbourhood of this abbey, ftill more 
curious than the abbey itfelf—that venerable inftance of longe- 
vity, Henry Jenkins. Among all the events, which, in the 
cousfe of a hundred and fixty-nine years, had faftened upon the 
memory of this fingular man, he fpoke of nothing with fo 
much emotion as the ancient flate of Fountain’s abbey. Hf he 
were ever queftioned on that fubje€&t, he would be fure to in- 
form you, ** what a brave place it had once been ;”’ and would 
fpeak with much feeling of the clamour which its diffolution 
occafioned in the country *. ‘* About a hundred and thirty 
years-ago, he would fay, when I was butler to lord Conyers, 
and old Marmaduke Bradley, now dead and gone, was lord- 
abbot, I. was often fent by my lord to inquire after the lord- 
abbor’s health ; and the lord-abbot would always fend fer me 
up into his chamber, and would order me roaft-beef + and 
waffel ; which, I remember well, was always brought in a 
black-jack.””——From this account we fée what it was that 
rivetted Fountain’s abbey fo diftinétly in the old man’s memory. 
The black-jack, I doubt not, was a ftronger idea than all the 
fplendor of the houfe, or all the virtues of the lord-abbot.’ 


We are forry that we cannot infert the defcription of Dove- 
Dale, of the Pic at’Caflleton, with fome juft remarks on the 
ornaments of parks and gardens. We have already exceeded 
our limits, and fhould conclude with the ftrongeft recommen- 
dations of this agreeable work, if we did not think that the 
pafflages which we have fele&ted would be more powerful, in 
this refpe&, than any thing which we could fubjoin. 





A Treatife on Magnetifm, in Theory and Pra&ice, with Original 
Experiments. By Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. 8vo. O65. ix 
Beards. Dilly. 


R. Cavallo is fomewhat of an adventurer: he ranges the 

'» forefis of literature; and, if he meets with any thing 
new or uncommon, fafhionable or interefting, it is immediately 
decorated for public infpection. We are not always difpleafed 
with his attempts ; but in confequence of the miftakes, which 


a 





* * The fubftance of thefe particulars the author had from a MS. fhewn 
him by fir Bellingham Graham.’ 


* ¢ The MS. fays, a quarter of a yard of roaft-beef. I have heard that 


the monatfteries ufed to meafure out their beef; but in what way I never 
ynderfioed, 
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occafionally arife from his hafte or inattention, our pleafure is 
greatly diminifhed. On magnetifm we had ‘no Englith work's 
{o that at leaft his fubjeé is well chofen; and, notwithftanding 
a few errors, quos incuria fudit, he has colleéted much infor 
mation: what had been faid in the moft celebrated fyftems 
of natural philofophy, on this fubject, was in every: 0 
trifling. : 

This work is illuftrated with proper plates, and divided 
into four-parts. The firit part treats of thé laws of magnetifin, 
of thofe properties and their limits, whieh. have been-afters 
tained by experiment and obfervation, independent of theory. 
The fecond part contains the hypothefes invented to explain 
the phenomena of magnetifm, The third confilts of the ex- 
periments which are neceflary to demonftrate the laws of ithe 
firft part, and to apply them to different ufes; and the laft 
part contains fome experiments ftyled new; but the greater 
number have been publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
and have been the fubjects of our notice in former articles. 
An Appendix, which contains fome ingenious remarks of Dr, 
Lorimer, and fome additions of the author, is fubjoined. 

_ Some of the inaccuracies hinted at are probably prefs-errars, 
particularly that in-the fourth page, where there is a little 
confufion between fouth and north, which an attentive reader 
ean eafily reGtify. Perhaps the author’s pofttion, that no in- 
ftance of a magnet can be produced which had only polarity, 
without the power of attracting ferruginous bodies, is afferted 
too pofitively, We have recorded, in: our laft volume, one 
inftance of a piece of tufa which was magnetic, in turning to 
the north, without attraGing iron (Crit. Rev. vol. xiii. p. 
378), and fome fimilar inftances have occurred. Our author 
properly obferves, that the directive is more obvious than the 
atiractive power in a magnet; and he might have fuppofed 

that, in fome inftances, it would occur alone: if the other 
" power is not con{picuous, we may fuppofe it not to exift. In 
the following paflage, the reafoning is alfo a little erro- 
NCOUS. | 

« It often happens, that ‘a natural magnet, cut off from a 
larger load-ftone, will itfelf be capable of lifting a greater 
weight of iron than the original large load-ftone from which it 
was cut off. This muft be imputed to the heterogeneous nature 
of the large load-ftone ; for, fuppofe that.one part of it contains 
a good quantity of pure metal itrongly magnetical, the reft of 
it being impure, or mixed with other fubitances, it is plain that 
the impure part can only obftruct the action of the purer part ; 
hence this Jatter, being feparated from the reft, mutt a& more 
powerfully than the whole together did.’ 
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This cannot be corre& ; for the impure part muft be either 
gagnetic or not magnetic : if it be magnetic, the fums of the 
attractions muft be greater than that of any part; if it be not 
magnetic, the power of the pure part muft remain the fame ; 
for.we are told, with ftrict accuracy, that bodies not ferrugi- 
nous, when interpofed, make no alteration in the magnetic 
power. If the fact be true, it may arife from the impure mafs 
containing feveral natural magnets, whofe powers, from the 
fituation of theiy different poles, have been injured by; their 
mutual operation, and which are in part recovered, after 
feparation, by the communication of the natural magnetifm 
ef the earth. But we fufpect that the fact itfelf is in fome 
degree mifreprefented, and that the alteration depends on the 
armature of the feparated part. 

As the greater part of this work is a compilation, we muft 
feleét a fpecimen of our author’s abilities in this department ; 
and we do it with the more pleafure, as we fhall preferve, in 
our Journal, a judicious and well conneéted abridgment of 
pinus’ theory, which js very ingenious, and, we believe, in 
a great degree true. 


: €From the analogy of the eftablifhed or more common hy- 

othefis of electricity, which goes under the name of Dr, 
Franklin’s, Mr. Aepinus is led to imagine, that there exilts’a 
fluid’ productive of all the magnetic phenomena, and confe- 
quently to be called the magnetic fluid; that this fluid is fo 
very-fubtile as to penetrate the pores of all bodies ; and that ig 
is of an elaflic nature, viz. that its particles are repulfive of 
each other. : 

© He farther fuppofes, that there is a mutual attraétion be- 
tween the magnetic fluid and iron, or other ferruginous bodies ; 
but that all other fubftances have no aétion with this fluid ; 
they meither attracting nor repelling each other, 

‘ He then obferves, that there is a great deal of refemblance 
between ferruginous bodies and eleétrics, or non-conduCors of 
electricity ; for the magnetic fluid paffes with-difficulty through 
the pores of the former, as well as the elediric fluid pafles with 
difficulty through the pores of the latter, However, there is 
not a body that has any action on the magnetic fluid, and is, at 
the fame time, analogous to non-electrics ; for initance, there 
is no body, EPS eRtiCin? of which attract the magnetic fluid : 
and yet this fluid can pervade its pores without any obitruétion, 
Jn iron, indeed, a kind of gradation of this fort feems to take 

lace; for the fofter the iron is, the more freely does the mag- 
netic fluid. pervade its pores, and, on the contrary, the harder 
it is, the greater oppofition it offers to the free paflage of that 
fluid; fo that the iron, when foft, feems to be more analogous 


to non-electrics than when hard. 
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¢ According to this hypothefis, iron, and all ferruginous fub- 
ftances, contain.a quantity of magnetic fluid, whichis equably 
difperfed through their fubftance, when thofé bodies are not 
maenetic; in which itate they fhew no attraction or repulfion 
againft each other, becaufe,the repulfion between the particles 
of the magnetic fluid is balanced by the attraction between the 
matter‘of thofe bodies and the faid fluid, in which cafe thofe 
bodies are faid tobe in a natoral ftare : ‘but when, in a ferru» 
ginolis body, the quantity of magnetic fluid belonging to it is 
driven to one end, then the body becomes magnetic, one ex- 
tremity of it being now overcharged with magnetic fluid, and 
the other extremity undercharged. Bodies thus conftituted, viz. 
rendered magnetic, exert a repulfion between their overcharged 
extremities, in virtue of the repulfion between the particles of 
that excefs of magnetic fluid ; which is more than overbalanced 
by the attraction of their matter. There is an attraction exerted 
between the’ overcharged extremity of one magnetic body, and 
the undercharged extremity of the other, on account of the at- 
traction between that fluid and the matter of the body ; but to 
explain the repulfion which takes place between their under- 
charged extremities, we muft either imagine that the matter.of 
ferruginous bodies, when deprived of its magnetic fluid, muft 
be repulfive of its own particles, or that the undercharged ex- 
tremities appear to repel each other only becaufe either of them 
attracts the oppofite overcharged extremities; both which fup- 
pofitions are embarraffed with difficulties. pie 

‘A ferruginous body, therefore, is rendered magnetic by 
having the equable diffufion of magnetic fluid throughout ‘its 
fabftance-difturbed, fo as to have an overplus of it in one or 
more parts, and a deficiency of it in one or more other parts; 
and it remains magnetic as long as its impermeability prevents 
the reftoration of the balance between the overcharged and un- 
dercharged parts. Moreover, the piece of iron is rendered mag- 
netic by the vicinity of a magnet, becaufe, when the over- 
charged part or pole of the magnet is pre/ented to it, the over- 
plus of magnetic fluid in that pole, repels the magnetic fluid 
away from the neareft extremity of the iron, which, therefore, 
becomes undercharged, or pofleffed of the contrary polarity, ‘to 
the moft remote part of the iron; which confeqtently becomés 
overcharged, or poffeffed of the fame polarity as the prefenved 
pole of the magnet: When the piece of iron is tendered mag- 
netic, by prefenting to it the undercharged- extremity or pole 
of the magnet, then the part of the iron which is neareft to it 
becomes overcharged, &c¢. becaufe that. part of the magnet, 
being deprived of its magnetic fluid, attracts the magnetic fluid 
of the iron to that extremity of the iron which lies neareit to 
itfel F, | : 

‘In confequence of which it appears, that; in order to give 
magnetif{m to a body, as~a piece of iteel, the ftrength of che 
magnet employed muft be fuch, as to overcome the refiltanée 
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which the fubftance of the fteel makes againft the free paflage 
of the magnetic fluid ; hence, a piece of foft fteel is rendered 
magnetic more eafily than a hard one; hence, a ftronger mag- 
net will render magnetic fuch ferruginous bodies as other {maller 
magnets have no power upon, 


‘ The action of two magnets upon each other is likewife 
eably explained by this hypothefis. . When two equal magnets 
fe their contrary poles to each other, they thereby preferve 
oa ftrengthen their power ; but when the homologous poles of 
two magnets are placed near, then, if the ftrength and quality 
of thofe magnets be equal, they will only diminith each other’s 
magnetic power; but if they be unequal in power or other qua- 
lity, as the hardnefs, fhape, &c. then the weakeft will have its 
power diminithed, deflroyed, or changed, in proportion to its 
foftnefs, weaknefs of magnetifm, and other circumftances, which 
will eafily occur to the intelligent reader.’ 

Of the opinions which belong more peculiarly to the author 
we may mention a very probable one, that the magnetifm of 
the earth arifes from the conjoined influence of all the mag- 
netic bodies in it; that the magnetic poles are, in fact, the 
poles of the different aggregates of magnetic matters; and 
that thefe poles are occafionally changed, as the nature of the 
fubftances are changed. He found, for inftance, that iron, 
while acted on by the vitriolic acid, and the inflammable air 
was efcaping, attraéted the needle from a greater diftance than 
before the acid was added: it is well known that heat, in it- 


' felf, leffens the attraction, and that when the iron is partially 


calcined it is attracted lefs forcibly than when in its metallic 
ftate. “As thefe varieties occafionally occur in the earth, :they 
will probably affect the needle; and its variations muft of 
courfe be irregular, if they depend on irregular operations, 
Our aothor has illuftrated his opinion by a familiar experi- 
ment, in which, by furrounding the needle with veffels con- 
taining iron in different ftates, and changing thofe ftates, he 
produces fenfible variations. ‘There is one kind of conftancy 
in the variation, which he has not explained, viz. its tendency 
seftward, which is regular, though the degree of its variation 
changes. We.would recommend to our author to enquire 
-whether the ftate of the continent of America will explain this 
regularity ; ; for we have had no combined obfervations of the 
variation of the needle but in Europe. 

~ Onthe whole, we think this Freatife a very ofeful one; 
‘we recollect no facts that our author has not mentioned ; and 
many ‘occur which are not generally known. We do not en- 
large on the magnetic power of brafs and other metals, becaufe 
we meet with no reafon to change our opinion, when we for- 
merly examined Mr, Cavallo’s experiments. We have not 
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mentioned Dr. Lorimer’s very ingenious remarks, which add 


greatly to the value of the work, becaufe they could not be 
a and in ‘detail would lead us too far. 





———— 


The Lyri¢ Works of Horace, seid into Englifh Verfe: te 
avhich are added, a Number of Original Poems, By a Native 
of America. 8vo. 53. in Boards, Dilly. 


8 heresies poems are dedicated to general Wafhington, to 
whom we find * the whole circle of arts and feiences is 
bound by every tie of gratitude and affeCtion.’ As the author 
profeffes himfelf ‘ unacquainted with the art of adulation,’ we 
fhall not prefume to controvert his aflertion, but merely hint 
that we never before heard of this intimate conneétion, or met 
with a fingle inftance in fupport of it.. The Preface treats of 
the nature of poetry, invention, and genius of Horace.: The 
track is fufficiently beaten, but the author often bewilders 
himfelf. He tells:us that 

.* Poetry is the moft amufing:art that ever employed the in- 
genuity or genius of man; and when we {peak of it as an art 
(fays a certain ancient writer) we mean fuch a way or method 
of treating a fubje&t, as is found moft pleafing and delightfal 
tous. In all other kinds of literary compofition, pleafure is 
fubordinate to ufe ; in poetry only pleafure is the end to which 
ufe itfelf (however i it be, for certain reafons always pretended) 
muft fubmit.’ 

Yet Horace, in the next line, is praifed for blending in- 
ftruétion with amufement, and mjxing the uéi/e dulci, He and 
Virgil are ftyled the ‘ duet of illuftrious bards,’ who brought 
their native language to perfection, ‘ the Milton and Addi- 
fon of Rome.’ The refemblance between Addifon and Horace 
is not very obvious; but, that ‘ the rev. Mr. Francis, and 
Dr. Dunkin, are the only perfons who ever did Horace literal 
juftice in the Englith language, or even in bis own,” ‘is obfcu- 
rity itfelf. If we are to underitand by the latter phrafe that 
they are the only perfons who have elucidated his meaning, 
the contrary is univerfally known, Neither is their verfion 
literal, nor are they the only tranflators who have acquitted 
themfelves with credit. This gentleman likewife.condemns 
writers for arrogating«riginality to themfelves, and, boldly 
afferts, that it is eafy to prove gone are original. //Homer, 
however, he allows, may be an exception; but ‘.we know not 
how far he was indebted to antecedent writers)? “True, and 
equally true it is, that ‘ we can trace the waters of’ Helicon 
no higher than their fourct.’ Bit is not this fufficient ? When 
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we have arrived fo far, if we underftand the figure right, .our 
inveftigations furely are crowned with fuccefs. 


* Homer’s gods, Shakfpeare’s witches and-monfters, Milton’s 
angels, and Dryden’s devils, form a chain of imitation. Even 


-Mofes and the prophets were indebted to a fuperior and fuper- 


natural intelligence for a communication of ideas; and, in 
imitating the divine perfection, loft, in fome degree, their title 
to originality.’ 

That fo heterogeneous a:race as witches, monfters, angels, 
and devils, fhould all owe their common origin to Homer’s 
gods, is a-bold affertion: and to trace the archetypes of Cali- 
ban, Ariel, Satan, or Shakfpeare’s fairy train, in claffic writ, 
requires.no common penetration, The divine infpiration of 
the holy penmen being adduced as an inftance of imitation, is 
the moft extraordinary. inftance of plagiarifm we ever met 
with ; and at leaft proves the author’s claim to originality, 
though he denies it to all others. In the next place the Koran, 
as might be expected, meets with no quarter. We are told 
that it was fabricated out of the Old-and New Teftament,:by 
* Mahomet, a renegado Jew, and an excommunicated Romifh 
prief unfortunately this Romifh prieft was of the Greek 
church, and born in Armenia. — | 

We fhall here, though we have not noticed every exception- 
able paffage, take leave of the Preface. The Life of Horace, 
which follows, is compiled from different authors, and -con- 
tains nothing new, unlefs the obfervation that ‘ Brutus muft 
have been much ftraitned for officers and foldiers when he made 
Horace.a military tribune,’ may be deemed fo. The reflection 
is, however, extremely natural in the prefent author, who, we 
find, was a‘ lieutenant-colonel in the American army. 

We have next an Ode on Lyric Poetry, which we apprehend 
contains the fineft paffage in the whole volume. 


« Sublime alone the feather’d monarch flies, 
His neft dark mifts upon the mountains fhrow’d ; 
In vain the howling ftorms arife, 
-When_borne on outftretch’d plume aloft he fprings 
Dafhing with many a ftroke the parting cloud, 
‘Or to the buoyant air commits his wings, 
Floating with even {ail adown the liquid tkies ; 
Then darting upward, fwift his wings afpire, 
Where thunders keep their gloomy fear, 
And lightnings arm’d with Heav’n’s avenging ire, 
None-can the dread artillery meet, 
Or thro’ the airy region rove, 
_ But he who guards the throne of Jove, 
And grafps the flaming bolt of facred are.’ 
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Some may confider this defcription of the eagle as rather 
too diffufive, but there is a fublimity and boldnefs in it to 
which he has. found £ nil fimile aut fecundum,.’—It indeed 
almoft excufes the author’s intruding on. the privacy of the 
Mufes, as he does juft afterwards, and deteGting them in a 
fituation few ladies would like to have divulged. 

‘ I fee, I fee the virgin train 
Unlock their filver ftreams again, 
Rolling to many a vale their liquid lapfe along.’ 

Of the odes we can fay nothing favourable; but as this 
gentleman profeffes that he is 
‘ inemulous of fame, 

Nor with the laurel, nor the poet’s bays,’ 
that can be of no confequence. He poflibly afpires rather at 
the character of an able theologift ; at. leaft we were nota little 
ftruck at meeting with the following orthodox divinity, in a 
paraphrafe on the twelfth ode. 


‘ Then, whatimore great, than greatnefs felf can be i 





The bleffed Son and Holy Gholt,—to thee 
Are join’d in everlafting unity. 
Who, then or blifs, or pow’r—the moft, 
In Heav’n’s high dome maintains ?—~ 
Nor Father, Son, or Holy Ghott: 
' .* ‘This mighty one in three,: 
This ever glorious Trinity. 
An equal rule fyftains.’ 


Though at firft view. the fecond line feemed, in safer to the 
queftion put in the firit, to affert that fomething was ‘ greater 
than greatnefs itfelf,’ we, after a fhort time, ‘entered pretty 
clearly into the author’s meaning: as to the lines that follow, 
they are not fo eafily comprehended. 

¢ And next to thee, Redeemer of mankind ! 
In war,-as Judah’s lien, deadly fierce ; 
Accept the off’ring of my humble verfe, 

And, may it, as my foul, a fan¢tion find.’ 

Redemption is here fuppofed to refemble deftruétion ; and 
* fanction’ feems miftaken for fandlification. A diftin& perfon, 
likewife, from thofe mentioned in the preceding lines, {eems 
to be addreffed ; and again, from the word * too’ in the opening 
of the next fanaa; we are almoit led to fuppofe the. author 
alludes to another. | | 

‘ And fuch thy puiflance—Holy F fence too !” 

This ode is indeed extremely curious throughout: it is 
‘ addreffed to the illuftrious order of the Cincinnati,’ ‘and 
begins with ) 
$¢ What 
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© What Deity employs the Mafe’s lore?’ 


A queftion, at which a ftri&t Unitarian will doubtlefs fhake 
his head; particularly if he recurs to.it after the difquifitions 
concerning ‘ the glorious Trinity, the Redeemer, and Holy 
Effence too,” which are afterwards fummed up in the awful 
expreflions of ‘ dread cadence!’ and ‘ concatenation vaft !’— 
We find the heroes multiplied in equal proportion. The fore- 
moft figure is America’s great ally. , 


¢ Louis, all hail! adorn my lays! 
Proteétor of the human race ! 
Antonietta’s countlefs charms, 
Shall fill with rich reward her fov’reign’s arms. 
See Pruffia’s monarch, worn with age, 
_ Now tott’ring on hife’s utmoft flage ; 
Fatigu’d with fame, impatient to be gone, 
_ And leave the world to glorious Bourbon.’ 


The complaifance of the illuftrious Frederic cannot be fuf- 
ficiently ‘admired !—The author tells us that Montgomery was 
“ trepan’d by Britifh arts ; ae that he would celebrate Warren 
if he could. 


‘ Next Warren, would I chaunt your name ;-+ 
Bat dirges fad embitter ev’ry tone.’ 


He now gets into a dilemma which we fhould little have 
fufpected : 


‘ Here ftops the Mute, as doubtful whom to fing, 
A virtuous congrefs, or a tyrant king.’ 


A croud of patriots and heroes now rufh upon us, Among 
them* : : 
: ‘ that brave commander 
Stirling, Cafaria’s' Alexander ! 

Expert in arms, he led the battle, 

Foremoft, where thund’ring cannons rattle.” 





Morgan, ‘ unufed to eafe, a foe to loth,’ is celebrated for 


_ purfuing his foes with ‘ hair undrefs’d ;’ and Greene compared 


toa Alourifhing tree not vifible. 


‘ Like to a youthful tree unfeen, 
That grows infenfibly, and to the eye, 
Its fpreading fhoots difplays on high,— 

* Such is illuftrious Greene.’ 


Wathington is a ftar, raifed by.a number of. luminous epi- 
thets to an equality with the moon: which moon we find,.in 


the next line, as well as the fun and ftars, will pay him the 
Highest refpett. 


* While, 














The Lyric Works of Horace. 
¢ While, as the filver queen of night, 
Superior to each feebler light ; 

Radiantly beaming from afar, 
Refplendent fhines Virginia’s ftar. 
San, moon, and ftars, fhall honor as they run, 
O Cincinnatus! thy diftinguifh’d fon.’ 

We cannot affirm that we have felected the moft unexception- 
able ode in the colleétion ; yet many others are not fuperior to 
it: and the reader will, we prefume, excufe us if we give no far- 
ther tranfcripts from them. After the tranflation of the Odes 
and Epodes of Horace, we have a fecond title-page to the 
verfion of his Carmen Seculare: another, infcribed ‘ Tranfla- 
tions from the Greek and Latin, with original Poems,’—We 
here meet with fome of Anacreon’s Odes, rendered rather in a 
fuperior ftyle to thofe of Horace. We have, likewife, fome 
original elegies, and others from Tibullus. The fecond is 
converted into a bitter invective againit fir W mH e. 

‘ Thy merc’lefs {word fpread civil difcord round, 
Thy hand, deep-crimfon’d, multiplied the flain,— 
Each freeman’s blood o’erflow’d his native ground, 
And richly fertiliz’d the barren plain. 

Thine was the tafk, and thine the damning guilt! 
Our country groan’d beneath tyrannic fway ; 

By thy command each vital drop was fpilt, 

Ac thy command our fields in ruins lay! 

>T was H*** that brought the ruffian band from far, 
To teach them murder and deftruétion dire ; 

"Twas H*** jet flip the bloody dogs of war, 

And each defencelefs village wrap’d in fire.’ 

This is a fmall part of the accufation againft that general, 
whofe charaéter, it feems, has been totally miftaken on this 
fide the Atlantic. Of his unrelenting feverity, and inveterate 
antipathy to America, we are equally ignorant, as of * the 
poor ribbon’d flave’s’ fhrinking under the fuperior genius of 
Wafhington. We have, likewife, Tranflations from Ovid, 
Paftorals, Songs, original Odes, Fables, Epigrams, and Re- 
buffes ; then Mifcellanies ; then Virginia, a Paftoral Drama, 
which is honoured with a title-page; then a lift of Subfcrib- 
ers; and, finally, fome Latin and Englith poems, under the 
name of Addenda.—The author profeffes that ‘ he expects no 
quarter from the Monthly and Critical Reviewers of England :’ 
which opinion, we humbly prefume, originates from a con 
{cioufnefs of his own defeéts, not a conviction of our par- 
tiality. His political creed, as an American, has not, we truft, 
warped our judgment of him as a poet; though the falfe 
afperfions occafionally thrown out on our countrymen have 
by no means tended to coaciliate our efteem for him as a man. 

: The 
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The Divinity and Pre-exifience of our Lord,and Saviour Fefus 
Chrift, demonftrated from Scripture. By Fohn Parkhurft, 
M. A. 8vo. 28. 6d. Payne and Son. 


R. Parkhurft- agrees to Dr. Prieftly’s propofitions im his 
firft fe&tion of his hiftory, and examines the general te- 
viour of the fcripture, in order to afcertain, what opinion an 
unprejudiced reader would draw from a perufal of it. From 
the firft appearance of the Almighty, the Elohim, or, as our 
author calls him, the Aleim, he is generally diftinguifhed by 
the plural number except where his agency and operations 
are confidered: that is, though plural in perfon, he is one in 
effence. Mr. Parkhurft examines Dr. Prieftley’s arguments 
through every part of the fection already quoted, and endea- 
vours to fhow, that the whole tenor of the fcriptures implies, 
that there is not one perfon only in the God-head. Dr. 
Prieftley’s arguments have not been adduced in our Journal, 
and we cannot follow particularly Mr. Parkhurft. He often 
feems to have carried his arguments too far, and to have 
purfued fome of the myftical divines into thofe receffes where 
a torch of truth has failed to enlighten them. Yet we mean 
not to condemn his reafoning, and his authorities: the latter 
are often refpectable, and the former frequently judicious and 
conclufive. Too much ftrefs is undoubtedly laid on the plural 
denomination: we cannot fuppofe that the Almighty would 
reveal his attributes through the medium of grammar, or en- 
lighten mankind only in confequence of a philological invefti- 
gation. 

That our author is not, however, an inattentive reader, or 
too eager an enquirer, will appear from the following paflage, 
which we fhall feleé&t, in fupport of his pretenfions : 

¢ The name of the true God, which next to Aleim moft fre- 
quently eccurs in the Hebrew bible, is RIF? Jehovah, .a word 
in form as evidently fingular, as Aleim is plural. Jehovah is, 
I think, on all hands, Chriftian and Jewith, allowed to be the 


incommunicable name of God, abfolutely inapplicable to any 
creature, becaufe expreffive of the neceffary exiftence of the di- 


‘vine nature. Oor tranflators have, in fome few texts, preferved 


the original word ; but, in general, they have very imperfectly, 
not to fay improperly, onl sees the’ Lord, a term of relation 
and dominion, referring to fubjects or fervants; whereas Jehovah 
denotes what the true God is in himfelf, what he.was before any 
creature had a being, and what he would eternally continue to 
be; were-all creatures reduced to their original nothing. Ac- 
cordingly we no where in Scripture find this divine name joined 
with any term of relation, that is, we never there meet with fuch 
expreflions as my Jehovah, thy Jehovah, his Jehovah, or the 
like; though none are more common than my Aleim, thy Aleim, 

oe his 
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his Aleim, their Aleim, &c. For as Jehovah expreffes what 
God isin himfelf, fo Aletm imports his relation to us, and refers, 
I think with many learned men, to thedivine covenant for man’s 
falvation by Chrift. But of this more hereafter. Jehovah cer- 
tainly implies the unity, Aleim the plurality, m the divine ef 
fence. And, to give the mere Englifh reader fome notion how 
frequently Jehovah occurs, he may obferve, that where, the 
words Lorp. and Gop, are in our Bibles printed in capitals, 
there the correfpondent Hebrew word is generally Jehovah. 
This name is fometimes ufed alone, but is much oftener joined 
with Aleim, to denote the true God. And it is obfervable, that 
as fromthe beginning of Genefis to the end of the 3d verfe of 
the 2d chapter, the Maker of the world is conftantly called only 
by his plural name Aleim, fo from the 4th verfe throughout the 
ad chapter, he is ftyled Jehovah Aleim, to inculcate, I appre- 
hend, the more ftrongly, that it was Jehovah who ftretched 
forth the heavens alone, and fpread abroad the earth by him- 
- felf, (as faith the Prophet Ifaiah, ch. xliv. 24.) i. e. without 
the aid of any created Being, how exalted foever, but not in ex- 
clufion of any one of the Aleim, who in the preceding part of 
the hiftory are continually declared to have created and formed 
the heavens and the earth, and particularly man. Comp. Ifa. 
Rv. Il, 12. Jer. XXvile 4, 5.” 


In examining the’tenor of the New Teftament, Mr. Park- 
hurft explains, what he thinks to be the reafon, why the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is more fully infifted on in the Gofpel of 
St. John than by the other Evangelifts. By the former he 
fuppofes the dofrine was believed, but it was confidered to 
be a part of the Chriftian difpenfation fo inconteftably reveal- 
ed, that it wanted no fupport. Before St. John’s time, he- 
refies had appeared, and rendered it neceflary to fay, what 
were the real opinions of the followers of Chrift? This rea- 
fon we cannot enlarge on: but our readers will perceive, that 
it is liable to fome ftrong objections. We fhall feleé&. our 
author’s anfwer to the following paflage of Dr. Prieftley’s 
Hiftory, as a proof of Mr. Parkhurft’s abilities: 


‘“‘ The apoftles, to the lateft period of their writings; {peak 
the fame language; reprefenting the Father as the only true 
God, and Chrift as a man, the fervant of God, who raifed him 
from the dead, and gave him all the power of which he is pof- 
feffed, as a reward for his obedience.” | 

‘ Thus the Doétor roundly afferts ; let us hear his proofs.’ 

“* Acts 11. 22, Peter fays, Ye men of Hrael, hear thefe words: 
Jefus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by mi- 
racles, and wonders, and figns, which God did by him,” &c, 

"Prue. “Jefus himfelf ‘hath told us, John xiv. ro. The 

Father, that dwWelleth in me, he doeth the works. | 
$* Whom God hath raifed up.” 

6 ‘ True 
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¢ True again, ix fenfu fano: Jehovah, the Father of the huma« 


nity of Jefus, who dwelt.in, and was one (’EN) with him, nor 
only in will but in power, till his death did.allo raife him from 


the dead. The. refurreétion of Jefus Chrift is, is. many paflages 


of the New Teftament, afcribed to God, and in Gal. i.. 1. to 
God the Father ; but that in none of thefe places we are to un- 


derftand the one.God and Father in Dr. P.’s fenfe, nor to regard 
our Lord as a (mere) man, the fervant of this God, who raifed 
him fromthe dead, is manifeft from what Jefus, very early in his 
miniftry, anfwered to the Jews who had demanded a fign, that 
is, a miracle, of him. John ii. 19, 21, 22. Deftroy this tem- 
ple, fays he, and in three days I will raife it up. But he fpake, 
adds the evangeliit, of the temple of his body. When there- 
fore he was rifen from the dead, his difciples remembered that 
he had faid this unto them, and they believed the Scripture, and 
the word which Jefus had faid. They muft, therefore, have be- 
lieved that Jefus himfelf raifed his body, and thef\could never 
mean to preach the Unitarian doctrine concerning “his refurrec- 
tion. On another occafion Jefus faith, John x. 17, 18. There- 
fore doth my Father love me, becaufe I lay down my life (for 
my fheep, namely, ver. 15.) that I might take it again. No 
one (ede) taketh it from me. (1. ¢. againft my will, fee John 
xviii. 6. Mat. xxvi. 53, 54.) but I lay it down of myfelf: I 
have power to lay it down; and I have power (:éaciav) to take 
it again. This commandment (eyroaAyy, commiffion of laying 
down my life for my fheep) have I received of my Father.— 
Comp. John vi. 38. But I muft not entirely difmifs,' John ii. 
rg- without making on that text a further remark, not imperti- 
nent to our prefent fubject. Jefus there, fpeaking to the Jews, 
calls his body a Temple. Now what was the Jewifh, and indeed 
the {criptural idea of a temple, but a material fabric, in which 
Jehovah dwelt among men? (See 1 Kings viiie 13..2 Chron. 
vi. 2. Pf. xxvi. 8. cxxxil. 14. Mat. xxiii. 21.) Jefus, therefore, 
by calling his body a temple, hath taught us that Jehovah 
dwelt in it, or, in the Apoftle’s language, Col. ii. g, that in 
him dwelt all the fulnefs of the Godhead bodily.’ 


As we have given two fpecimens of our Author’s talents, 
we muft be excufed from enlarging on his arguments. Mr. 
Parkhurft difplays extenfive learning and great ingenuity in 


his refearches ; but he muft not expect to remain unnoticed, 


or to obtain the wreath, without a farther conteft. 





Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever. Part II. By Fofeph 


Priefley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8v0. 38. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 
T is a little unfortunate that Dr. Prieftley can find no one fo 


Pivia 


fond of controverfy as himfelf. His Letters to a, Philofophi- 
cal Unbeliever raifed the fpirit of an Atheiit,, under the name — 


of William Hammon, whom the firoke of Dr. Prieftley’s pen 
| at 
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at once annihilated. But, though powerful like' Glendower, 
in calling ‘ fpirits from. the vafty deep,’ he could not bring 
Mr. Gibbon, an-unbeliever of another kind, into the arena. 
He was a recreant knight, and refufed the challenge: our 
author now repeats it; but we fear: that the fpirits will not 
always come when called for, even by the moft potent magicians 
Jefting apart: in fpite of the momentary gleam which the 
appearance of one of the difciples of the fhort-fighted Mira- 
beau occafioned, we always thought that arguments to a péi- 
Jofophical unbeliever in the exiftence of a God, were ufelefs: 
we gave,a hint of this kind when we reviewed the firft part 
of thefe. Letters, in our Fifticth Volume, p- 241; and we 
afligned the reafon for it, that a real philofopher could not be 
an, atheift; and we may now add that, if he were, arguments 
of this kind would not convince him. Dr. Prieftley was more 
fuccefsful in his Anfwer to the imaginary Hammon ; of whofe 
Letters, with the doétor’s Anfwer, we gave fome account in 
our Fifty-fourth Volume, p. 221. The unbeliever may be 
always brought to this one point—there i is fomething eternal, 

uncaufed, and felf-exiftent. Is it brute matter, organized 
body, acting in confequence of organization, or an immaterial 
intelligent, being? In the preliminary to the anfwer to thefe 
queltions he will except againft f{pirit, becaufe we know no- 
thing of it; but, when that be overcome, as we think it may, 
by fhowing ‘that we: know nothing of matter but by its pro- 
pertiés, and we have very nearly the fame kind of knowlege 
of fpirit, ‘the anfwer maft' depend on obfervations of nature, 
of matter in its various forms, and the general conduct of the 
univerfe, In this exaniination, the moft corre&t philofophér 
will become the firmeft believer. -In the belief. of revelation, 
philofophy is not of equal ufe ; and we fear it will be found 
that, in the fe of philofophers, there are namerous Deifts. 
Dr. Prieftley is, therefore, ufefully employed in combating 
this formidable hoft ; and he will probably be more fuccefsful 
than thofe confpicuous for their orthodoxy, fince, when the 
more myfterious and intricate do¢trines of Chriftianity are laid 
afide, and the fubject is frittered away into little more than 
civil hiftory, contention will fcarcely have an objet: 


© You will naturally afk me, fays our author, what is there 
left of the fyftem of revelatien, when the above- mentioned fpu- 


. rious doctrines are cut off from it; and it may be proper, bes 


fore I proceed any farther in this correfpondence; to give you 
fatisfaction on that head, that you may be fully apprized what 
itis that I call chriftianity, for the truth of which I think it of 
fo much confequence to contend. I therefore anfwef your 
Vor. LXIV. duguf, 1787. queftion 
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queftion by faying, that chriftian, faith: implies a belief of al} 
the great hiftorical facts recorded in the Old and New Tefta~ 
tment, in which we are informed concerning the creation and 

overnment of the world, the hiftory of the difcourfes, miracles, 
eeath, and refurrection of Chrift, and his affurance of the re- 
furreétion of all the dead ‘to a future life of retribution ; and 
this is the doétrine that is of the moft confequence, to enforce 
the good conduét of ‘men.’ . 


“In thefe Letters Dr. Prieftley takes a very comprehenfive 
view of the fubjeét. The arguments are levelled not only at 
the philofophical Deift, but at the Jew alfo, and the Maho- 
metan. ‘The unbeliever is fuppofed to obferve, that his for- 
‘mer doubts of the exiftence of a God, and his moral govern- 
ment of the univerfe, are done away; as well as that from 
the light of nature alone, there is but very little doubt of a 
future life. Dr. Prieftley fteps out of his traé&t again, to explode 
the vulgar idea of an immaterial principle, and tells us that 


_ © Whatever the powers of preception and thought be in theme 
felves, they evidently depend upon the organization of the 
brain; and therefore, according to all the received rules of 
philofophizing, muft be afcribed to it, fo that they cannot fub- 
fift without it.’ ais: power 
We muft not let the poifon pafs witheut the antidote ; and 
Dr. Prieftley’s example will juftify us for ftepping out of our 
way, and faying this is not found philofophy. The forniation 
of the letters now before us depend evidently on the organ- 
ization of the quill, and its peculiar fhape ; the form in which 
our author will read them depends on that of the types adapted 
to:receive the fhape of the letters, and to imprefs it diftinttly 
on paper. ‘ By all the rules of philofophy’ muft the writing 
and the printing be alone afcribed to the pen and the types? 
The organization of the brain can be only the inftrument by 
which the foul conveys its volitions; for, while it is conneéted 
with the body, we fee none of its feparate exertions; but it 
cannot follow that there are none, till we can explain fenfations 
of confcioufnefs from organization of matter only. Dr. Prieft- 
dey may tell us, that they are not explained by the introduétion 
of fpirit, but that we embarrafs the queftion by additional 
difficulties, as we cannot explain the ‘ mode and the manner” 
of the conneétion ‘between body and fpirit. We apprehend it, 
however, to be found philofophy, if a queftion is inexplicable 
on one ground, to adopt another ; in other words, if we perceive 
that matter, in any way organized, is, to our conception, in- 
capable. of thofe funétions which we fee in living man, to 
fuppofe that @ principle is fuperadded to oceafion the. differ- 
Re | 7 ence. 
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ence. In this too, weapprehend that we ape fupported by 
Scripture, as has been’remarked in a late article. 

The fecond Letter is on the Evidences of Revelation ; and 
in this Letter Dr. Prieftley examiines the circumftances which 
relate to the miraculous interpofition of the Deity. The an- 
{wer to the ynbeliever’s objections 1s fo ftrong, and at the fame 
time fo accurate, that we tranfcribe it with pleafure. —~ 


‘- The reality, however, of thefe events, is that which muft 
be called in queftion by thofe who do not believe in the Jewith 
or chriftian revelations. They muft fuppofe, that the evidence 
alledged for the miraculous interpofitions on the truth of which 
thefe revelations reft is, in fome refpect or other, infufficient ; 
and what a philofophical believer replies to them is, that there 
is a law refpecting the validity of human teftimony,. as well as 
other things; and that this particular teftimony is fo circum- 
ftanced, as that it will be more extraordinary, if it be not true, 
than if the things related fhould have happened. For fuch 
teftimony is itfelf to be confidered as a fact, or appearance, 
which requires to be accounted for, as much as any other fa& 
whatever. The moit idle report cannot be raifed without a 
caufe. The unbeliever, therefore, fhould confider how he can 
account for the exiltence of the Jewifh and chriftian religions, 
and the hiftory of them, as themfelves indifputable facts. The 
caufe of thefe facts, the believer fays, is clearly found in the 
hiftories of thofe religions; and he challenges the unbeliever 
to.account for the facts on any other principle. Such I appre- 
hend to be the true and philofophical ftate of the queftion which . 
you wifh me to difcufs.’ 


The next Letter is on the Antecedent Probability of 2 
Divine Revelation, or the neceflity there feems to have been 
to call men’s minds, by miraculous interpofitions, to the con- 
templation of divine perfections. The fubfequent enquiry is, 
‘on the Nature of Prejudice for, or againft, Revelation.’—~ 
The prejudice againft it is fwppofed to arife from an unwilling 
nefs to enquire into its foundation, and of courfe the numer. 
ous philofophical unbelievers in revelation, are not fuppofed 
to add ‘to the weight of evidence againft Chriftiamity. 

The fifth Letter is on the Caufes of Infidelity in Perfons. 
of a fpeculative Turn of Mind, fuppofed, with much rea- 
fon, to be owing to the pride of learning, which leads 
them to foar, in their own. opinions, above the prejudices 
of the vulgar. This pofition is.examined with,care, and op- 
pofed with great propriety, exceptin thofe paflages where our 
author is willing to detach many. of the. effential doftrines of — 
Chrift from the belief of Chriftians, by calling them corrups 
tions, This may make unbelievers converts tothe fyitem of the 
[2 Uni- 
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Unitarians, but we cannot think it the fyftem of Chriff. 
The Letter ‘on the Divine Miffion of Mofes, contains many 
juft obfervations, detailed very advantageoufly. It is defigned 
not only to fhew, that Mofes was fent by God, but to point 
out that the miffion of Chrift refts, in many refpects, on a 
fimilar foundation ; that the perfom who admits the one. can- 
not very reafonably deny the other. 7 

The feventh Letter is on the Hiftorical Evidences of Chrif- 
tianity ; and the eighth, on the Caufes of Infidelity in early 
Times. “The caufes are fuppofed to be a want of attention 
to the evidences, and minds btaffed by very different perfua- 
fions. In the next Letter the fubjeét of the eighth is conti- 
nued ; but, though we have, in its perufal, fometimes thought 
differently from. Dr. Prieftley, yet the objeéts of our diffent 
are not of confequence enough to require a difcuffion. 

The next Letter is very important, fince it clearly points 
out the very different foundations on which Judaifm or Chrif- 
tianity ftand, in comparifon with the religion of Mahomet or 
the Hindoos. Dr. Prieftley is very fanguine in his. opinion, 
that he has removed the ftumbling-block which has hitherto 
prevented other nations from approaching the altar of Chrift. 
The concluding obfervations, relating to the Hindoos, we 
fhall felec. 


‘ It has been faid that the religion of Indoftan is contained 
in written books, as well as that of Mofes, and may-be of as 
great, or greater, antiquity, and that the belief of the people 
in it is no lefs firm than that of Jews, or Chriftians, in theirs. But 
I beg leave to make the following obfervations on the fubjett. 

«1. The books which contain this religion are not, as far 
as appears, of an hiftorical naturé, giving an account of mi- 
racles wrought in proof of the divine miffion of thofe who 
wrote them, or who publifhed the religion contained in them, 
but confifts only of doétrines concerning God, the creation, 
the deftination of. the human race, &c. and in themfelves ut- 
terly irrational, fo that every thing the books contain might 
have been compofed without any fupernatural affiftance.. And 
there is nothing that we can now examine by the rules of - hif- 
tory ‘and teftimony. Confequently, the VWeda’s cannot be 
brought into comparifon with the books of Mofes, the gofpels, 
and the.book of Aéts. 

‘ 2. The age of the books is very uncertain, as there has not 
yet been difcovered any authentic hiftory of the country, giv- 
ing an account of the authors of thofe books, and continuing 
the hiftory from that time to the prefent, which is the cafe.with 
the books of Mofes. ee i7 ) : 

“€ 3. The religious books of the: Hindoos are confined to one 
clafs of people in the country, who fupport their rank 2 pri- 

be vileges 
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vileges by keeping the»cgmmon people in ignorance of them. 
It is even death by the laws, of the country, for perfons of a 
lower caft to read thofe books or to hear them read by another 
perfon, which is certainly a very fufpicious circumftance. And 
though, by this means, thofe of the inferior cafts are kept in 
fubjection to their fuperiors, they are all taught to believe 
that they are of a higher rank, and greater favourites of heaven, 
than the reft of mankind; that they will be rewarded for their 
adherence to their religion, and punifhed for deferting it. It 
has never been faid that the faith of the lower people is the 
refult of inquiry, and conviction, nor do the Indians attempt 
to convert other people. 

‘ 4. The profeffors of this religion never fuffered any perfe- 
cution for it; at leaft not in times in which the evidence of it 
was Open to examinationy as was the cafe with chriftianity. 
Their faith, therefore, is only like that of the Greeks and Ro» 
mans, in their religions; a faith founded on mere tradition, 
and having the fanction of dark antiquity. Let the Hindoos, 
as well as the Mahometans, become acquainted with our litera 
ture, and have free intercourfe with unitarian chriftians, and I 
have no doubt but that the refult will be in favour of chrifti- 
anity.’ 

The two following Letters are on the Nature of Idolatry 
and the Attachment of the Heathens to it, as a principaf 
Caufe of the Hatred of Chriftians. They are of lefs import- 
ance than many of the preceding ones, The fourteenth and 
fifteenth Letters contain an account of the Objeétions to the 
Hiftorical Evidence of Chriftianity in early Times. It is 
enough to obferve that, on this fubject, our author has con- 
fefledly borrowed from Dr. Lardner : ‘the obje&tions are deli- 
vered completely, and anfwered very fatisfattorily. 

The laft Letter relates to the two lait Chapters of Mr. 
Gibbons’ Hiftory ; of which every fentence has been repeat- 
edly examined and tortured, to prove what was fufficiently 
evident without fo much pains. We neyer thought Mr. Gib- 
bon a fincere friend to Chriflianity ; yet-his pages have been 
made more injurious, becaufe more generally known, by the 
oppofitions fo repeatedly publifhed: polemics are not aware 
that, when one over-zealous antagonilt trips, from his eager- 
nefs, it deftroys not only the credit of the caufe, but fre- 
quently renders better arguments fufpicious. 

Thefe Letters poffefs much merit, contaminated, in our 
opinion, by a too free difplay of Dr. Prieitley’s fentiments, 
which will add force to the fuggettions of the f{ceptic, and 
say, perhaps, be employed to ailift the caufe of infidelity. 


I 3 Letters 
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Letters to Dr. Horne, Dean of Canterbury ; to the young Men, 


who are in a Caurfe of Education for the Chriftian Minifry, 
at the Univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge; to Dr. Price, 
and to Mr. Parkhurft, on the Subje@ of the Perfou of Chrift. 
By Fofeph Priefiley, LL.D. F.RS. 8v0. 35. Johnfon. 


“Te prediction was fulfilled almoft as foon as the prophe- 


cy was uttered: indeed, it required no deep divination 
to boy that Dr. Prieftley would not be long filent on a fubje& 
fo near his heart. He addreffes the Dean, however, with the 
calm foothings of friendfhip, with the refinements of flattery ; 
in reality, we fee the mutual falutations of combatants, be- 
fore the commencement of the fray; and he introduces Dr. 
Horfley again, the fancied trophy of his former victories, to 
fhew the feverity of his vengeance, in his angry moods. The 
chief reply to the obfervations of Dr. Horne, relates to what 
he has faid of the Trinity. With much addrefs our polemic 
reverts to the dottrine of tranfubftantiation ; and adds that, 
“in fpite of fome feeming texts, you rejeé& this doctrine as un- 
reafonable, and explain away thofe pafflages, in which it is 
faid to be taught. Why then fhould you not allow us, with 


gefpect to the Trinity, what you have affumed with refpe& to 


tranfubftantiation.? The argument goes farther: 


¢ As a proteftant, you yourfelf muit alledge, that every real 
fact has fome mode, or manner, of being what it is, and every 
true propofition muft be underftood in fome fenfe or other; and 
theréforc, that if every conceivable mode, or manner of a faé, 
imply an impoffibility, and every fenfe of a propofition imply 
an abfurdity, the doctrine itfelf is untrue, and therefore that 
it cannot be taught in the {criptures, if they teach nothing but 
truth,’ 


It isa little furprifing that Dr. Prieftley, who, in ‘ his rapid 
glances’ difcovers much acutenefs, fhould not have perceived, 
that his argument was, by no means, applicable to the gene- 


“yal tendency of his remarks, relating to tranfubftantiation, 
“““LDhe bread is fuppofed to be changed before our eyes hourly, 
- and in many places: the equality, the identity of the Father 


and the Son are on a very different footing. Befides, to ren- 
der an explanation of modes and manners effential to our be-. 
lief, would be ftriking at the foundation of all religion. How 
is God omniprefent and omnifcient? What is the mode, what 


~~the-manner of his executing the moft benevolent defigns ? 


All thefe we know without being able to explain the con 
neétion between the caufe and effect ; and why fhould we dif- 
believe what may appear irreconcileable to reafon, when our 


Views are confefledly very limited? If, on the principles of 


fome 
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fome late Deifts, it be alleged, that God is every where— 
we fear, that, by an eafy. tranfition, others will contend that 
he is no where. If thefe be Dr. Prieftiey’s opinions, we fhall 


leave him without regret, to pick up his profelytes, thofe nu- 


merous bands, which, by one decifive effort, are to overturn 
the church: We fhall leave him, we fay, to colleé difciples,- 
from the pale of the fynagogue, from the Deifts of the fouthern, 
diftriéts of the United States ; the accommodating Calvinifts 
of the eaftern ones *, the fource of his boafted converfions +. 
Our language is fomewhat warm, but we have been witnefles 
of the bad confequences of this very refined, this rational 
lar. 
4 The next part of this volame contains addreffes to the 
young men, at either univerfity, pointing out the impropriety 


of fubfcription to articles which they do not believe. Dr. 
Prieftley is aware, that youth is the feafon when ingenuous 


candour, a free independent fpirit, are chiefly confpicuous.— 
He has adapted his addrefs to the young men, in fuitable 
terms. 

To Dr. Price, he is, as ufual, complaifant. He has at laft 
gained an Arian opponent, and treats him with a gentle- 
nefs, not to intimidate others, and with a firmnefs to infpire 
refpect. 4 

In this group of anfwers, Mr. Parkhurft is noticed ; but he 
is crowded into the back-ground with little diftin¢tion, In- 
deed, we fhould fufpe& Dr. Prieftly of declining the combat, 
did we not know, that he was very fond of fimilar engage- 
ments. The great force of the anfwer is directed againft the 
plural Aleim ; and Dr. Prieftley adduces fome ingenious rea- 
fons to invalidate the arguments which his opponent is wil- 
ling to draw from it. It is a little remarkable, that this fame 
word is applied to the heathen gods; and that there is no 
evidence, that the Jews themfelves drew the inference from 
the term which Mr. Parkhurft refts on. If Hebrew, how- 
ever, was not the original Janguage, it was fo near to it a3 
probably to make no great change in the argument; and 
when once a term is apphied to a real Divinity, it may eafily 
be afterwards employed as a denomination of thofe which af- 
fume the title, or are revered by others. Dr. Prieftley: is 
very anxious to fhow, that he is not unacquainted with, 
the Hebrew. It is true, that his knowledge of this language, 
as well as of Latin and Greek, has been attacked. On this 





* For both thefe faéts, fee the Marquis:de Chatellux’ Travels, vol. 
Ixiii. p. 174, or our fecond article on that work, p. 253., 
t Dr. Prieftley obferves, that a great number of: his. converts are inha- 
bitants of America, 
fubject, 
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fabjeét, he is particularly zealous: he was not furely afraid 
that all his pretenfions fhould be deftroyed by the fufpicions 
which were excited in canfequence of the different opinions 
of his opponents. 


in —_"\ 





— 


A Letter to die Rev. Doftor Pricfley. B an aa reid 
Small 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 


pers Prieftley, in his late Letters, addreffed himfelf to the 

ftudents of the two univerfities, advifing them to reflect 
on their fituation, and.not to profefs to believe what they 
were hot convinced of. Our Undergraduate addreffes him on 
this fubjeét with a fhrewdnefs that would not difgrace a pro- 
feflor: he takes great advantage of Dr. Prieftley’s frequent 
changes of opinion, his curious explanations of thofe parts 
of Scripture which militate againft his opinions, and his pe- 
remptory decifions againft the judgment of an apoftle wha 
feems not to have been a Socinian. Mr. Lindfey fhares in 
the, Undergraduate’s animadverfions, and feems to be con- 
vidted of a little contradi&tion. 

Tf our young ftndent would not be difpleafed at the like- 
nefs, we fhould compare his Letter to Mr. Weftley’s ¢ Calm 
Addrefs,’. which, with plain fenfe, and found argument, con- 
vinced half the kingdom that ¢ refiftance’ was ‘ rebellion.’ 
The parallel fails in one inftance, for Mr. Weftley’s arguments 
were clearly taken from Dr. Johnfon’ ’s pamphlet ; our author’s 
are often new, and generally put in a new light. Dr. Prieft- 
Tey may perhaps think both works equally conclufive. We 
muft adda fhort fpecimen of the Undergraduate’s manner, 


‘ For our comfort and encouragement in thus inceffantly 
changing, but always from high to low, you teil Dr. Price, ‘* I 
have myfelf gone through all thefe changes, and I think I may 
affure you, that you have nothing to apprehend from any part 
of. the progrefs.”* 

of But, fir,.may ‘there not be a great deal in pofleffing the 

ingenivm verfatile, in the fkill and adroitnefs of the artilt, 
acquired, as your’s has been, by repeated aéts, and contingal 
practice ? We are told by the newfpapers, of a man at Hughes’ Sy 


‘who, from’ a horfe at full fpeed, dafhes through a hogfhead with 


a:fire in: it, and-alights fafe and found upon the faddle, on the 
other fide. Now {killed as we are allowed to be in the art of 
riding, there is not a man amongft us who will venture upon 
any thing like this, left he fhould take fire, or break his neck 
in. the experiment. If you pleafe, therefore, fir, we, will fit 
where we are, and have the pleafure of feeing you perform. 
- € Dr, Johnfon, while in, Scotland, as, I dare fay you muft 
recollect, fir, came to an inn, where, as he expreffes it, ‘* Of pro~ 
viliong 
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vifions the negative catalogue was very.copious, Here was 


no meat, no milk, no bread, no eggs, no wine”—in fhort, fir, 


there was nothing to eat, or todrink. You will excufe the ob- . 


fervation—but this is exactly the cafe with your religion. It is 
a religion without a Redeemer, without a Sanétifier, without 
grace, without a facrifice, without a prieft, without an inter- 
ceflor. ‘* The negative catalogue, you perceive, fir, to be 
copious,” For the pofitive part we muft be content to wait 
till you fhall have ‘* fixed your creed.” 





An Addrefs to the Candidates for Orders in both Univerfities, om 
the Subje@ of Dr. Prieftley’s Letters to them, 8vo0. 15. 6d. 
Robinfons. 


HE author of this Addrefs to the Candidates for Orders 
feems to have caught up the pen with an honeft indigna- 
tion, to counteract the very dangerous tendency of Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s Letters to them. Dr. Prieftley may except againft the word 
* dangerous ;’ we mean by it, however, not to exprefs appre- 
henfions from the force of his reafoning, but from the appear- 
ance of candour and fuperiority to reftraint, which are parti- 
cularly engaging to young minds, and fometimes {way them, 
independent of reafon, ‘The gentleman who now addreffes 
the ftudents feems well acquainted with the fubje&, and urges 
fome ftrong arguments with great force. The language is 
father too warm and animated: there are a few inftances 
of harfhnefs and afperity, which a polemic, fo cool and con- 
temptuous as Dr. Prieftley has fhown himfelf, in his conteft 
with Dr. Horfley, may take advantage of. But, as we have 
hinted, the Addrefs feems to be the offspring of the moment: 


the feelings were ftrong, and the language maft of courfe be 


pointed and fevere. \ 





-_ 


Obfervations upon the New Opinions of fobn Hunter, in his late 
Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe. By Feffé Foot, Surgeon. 
Part l. Sve. 28. 6d. Part ll. 8vo. 25. 6d. Part TT 
8v0. 35. Becket. 


APL immediately, on the appearance of Mr. Hunter’s 
Treatife, opponents-and remarkers ftarted up: we were 

not furprifed at it, fince each perfon, each 

‘ Emulus Ajaci,’ 

¢ Qui, cum vittus erit, tecum certaffe feretir.” | 
Mr. Foot feemed, however, an antagonift of a fuperior cla/ : 
we fat down to perufe his work with care, and. were. pleafed 
with his fpirit and addrefs, We could have withed that: the 
yen ti ~ perfonal 
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perfonal criticifms had been fewer, and that there had not 
been fo many marks of decided oppofition. Mr. Hunter’s 
work is certainly in fome parts exceptionable: we perceived 


_ that the conftruction was not always regular; that there were 


faults, perhaps from the printer’s error, in grammar; that 


_ there were far-fetched fancies, and ftudied peculiarities. To 


have difplayed them at length might have ferved the purpofe 
of faftidious criticifm ; but we chofe, as we thought, the better 
art: we endeavoured honeftly to convey the impreffion that 
we felt, on the perufal of the whole: we knew that much real 
information might be derived from it, and we did not per-. 
ceive that great danger could enfue from the peculiarities.— 
Mr. Foot thinks differently : he draws each inaccuracy into 
full day-light ; he magnifies trifles; and we think, he fees 
errors which do not exift. In fact, if Mr. Foot.means to 
build his fame on conteft, he fhould be more certain of his 
foundation ; if his firft part had been well received, he fhould 
have been cautious, of failing either in point of argument, or 
accuracy of language, in the fecond. 
As we are totally unconnected with Mr. Hunter, and as 


“we know him only from his publications, we are not ftrongly 
tempted to purfue the critic very minutely ; nor, indeed, with 


more forcible inducements, would it be proper for our Journal. 


~ ‘We have, however, attended very carefully to thefe Obferva- 
_ tions, and did not form the opinion which we have delivered, 


without various references to thofe parts which would con- 
firm it, We fhall felect one or two fpecimens, of very differ- 


_ ent kinds. 


~The fubjeét of long and free animadverfions is the appella- 
tion of pus, applied to the difcharge of.a gonorrhea. This is 


' the mereft verbal difpute that we ever knew: if every thing 


be allowed, it will only fhow, that a better term, and one, 
Jefs likely to introduce confufion, might have been adopted. 
But, while it is clear, that purulent matter may exift without 
Jofs of fubftance, and it is a fat, from our own knowlege well 


~ e€ftablified, even this conceffion is unneceflary— 


© Does our obfervation upon this, anfwer to the idea of pus? 
If without any infectious imputation, what the profeffor calls a 
fimple gonorrhoea makes its appearance, andif it has followed al- 
ino immediate connection, here more difcharge is inftantane- 
oufly produced from lefs irritation and no virus—-What was the 
procels to form this pus ? Where is the lofs of fubftance? From 
whence does fuch a deluge of fluid draw its fource ? Where was 
the’ previous inflammation ? The fever? No. fays he, * When 
an irritating matter of any kind is applied toa fecreting furface, 
it ‘encreafes that fecretion and changes-~it from its natural ftate 


(whatever that be) to fome other-which in the prefent difeafe is 


pus.” 
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pus.” But in the fimple gonorrhoea, unfortunately for the 
profeffor, no irritating matter was applied that either he, or. I 
know of, for I will take upon myfelf to anfwer for him in this 
inftance, yet the difcharge appears to be the fame ; for who at 
fight can make the diftinction ?” 

If the author had faid topical irritation, he might have 
been right ; but he ought to have Known, that a fimple go- 
norrhgea is never renewed but from fome general ftimulus, or 
2 neighbouring irritation. He will fay, it fometimes happens 
from general debility ; we believe never, but when fome ftie 
mulus concurs. Mr, Foot does not feem to be aware that, 
in a weak ftate, a flight ftimulus has powerful effects in this 
way. 

The difpute about the fwelling of the tefis is extenfive 
and tedious. He queftions Mr. Hunter very clofely : 

‘ Upon your honour, do you cure all fwelled tefticles arifing 
from gonorrhoea, in all its ftages, without mercury internally of 
externally applied, and pledge yourfelf for all after confequences 
whatever ?’ . 


We fuppofe Mr. Hunter will not anfwer this queftion, and 
we cannot anfwer it for him; but, upon our honour, we 
never ufed mercury in this fituation, except either a bubo, or 
a chancre, at the fame time exifting, led us to believe the dif- 
eafe was univerfal; and-we never yet found any bad confe- 
quences follow from the omiflion : the fwelling, in thefe cir- 
cumftances, is purely inflammatory, and to be cured by anti- 
phlogiftic remedies only. 

It is not furprifing, that Mr. Foot fhould think mercury 
neceflary in this complaint, when he afferts that a mercurial 
injection is a fpecific for a gonorrhea. By fome injections of 
mercury we have cured gonorrhogas; but there are other kinds, 
which will a€tually bring on the difeafe in queftion. 

Another tedions fubjeét is the {fpontaneous cure of gonor- 
thea. We moft here fele&t Mr. Hunter’s words, which are 
quoted in this pamphlet, and which are fo very anxioufly 


guarded, that we think all confufion will be avoided by read- 


ing them only ; 


‘¢ As we have no fpecific medicine for gonorrheea, it is for- 
tunate that time alone will effect a cure. It is therefore very 
reafonable to fuppofe, that every fuch inflammation gets well of 
itfelf; yet although this appears to be nearly the truth, it is wor- 
thy of confideration, whether medicine can be of any. fervice in 
this form of the difeafe. I am inclined to believe it is very fel- 
dom of any kind of ufe, perhaps not once in ten ¢afes ; upon thig 
idea of every gonorrhoea curing itfelf, 1 gaye certain patients 
bread pills, ¢ pati¢nts always got well, but fome of them, I 
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bélieve, not fe foor as they would have done, had the ariifcial 
wiethods of cure been employed.” : | 

After all thefe precautions ; after obferving that it is only 
reafonable to fuppofe, time will effet the cure; but not fo 
quickly as medicine, or in every inftance, can Mr. Hunter be 
blamed for defcribing the general remedies, or fhowing how 
the effeéts of gonorrhea, when protracted either by this 
natural cure, mifmanagement, or the obftinacy of the difeafe, 
are to be relieved ? We think, and we fpeak from mature de- 
liberation, that a fixed determination to cavil, and find fault, 
is more confpicuous in thefe Obfervations than in any that we 
have feen. Another inftance, and we fhall finih : 

« Of emollient injeCtions—he fays, ‘* they are the propereft 
when the inflammation is very great; they are probably firft 
ufeful by fimply wafhing away the matter, and then leaving a foft 
application to the part.” I fhall juft put the profeffor in mind, 
and bring to the recolleétion of my readers, that the profeffor » 
has all along perfifted, that the matter could do no harm: and 
here is my authority for the obfervation ; ‘* Wafhing of a fore J 
believe unneceflary ; for I imagine that matter from any fore 
whatever, is always fuch as cannot ftimulate the fore into any 
action.” | 

If we allow the opinion, given in the fecond quota- 
tion, it may be alledged, that this is not a fore; and a 
calmer recollection might, at all events, afk how a foft ap- 
plication can be left on a part, unlefs its former covering be 
wafted. away ? 

We have allowed, that fome little inaccuracies are juftly 
noticed ; and that our author’s correction is proper in others, 
tans Cornice but the critic fhould have left no room 
open for.criticifm on himfelf. ‘The perfon who remarks on 
the aukward conftruétion of Mr. Hunter’s (invidionfly called, 
in every inftance, the profeflor’s) fentences, fhould not have 
fuffered the following to efcape him, even in the introdution 
+0. his fecond part : 

© Lf to thinkyand to adi as we think, had ever any accordance, I 
truft that.my reader, and itis upon him that J place all my confi- 
dence, will believe ; in this inftance, shey are in the moft perfed 
harmony. I have not oppofed any new opinien that I did not 
think mifchievioufly wrong, nor haye Iimpofed upon my reader 
one. that was not my fincerett,’ | ) 

‘Mr. Honter’s language is never fo confufed ; his conftruc- 
tion never folame. Again: what are we to judge of the fol- 


. lowing defcription? that every woman in the boxes fhrieked» 


' 


or fell into fits? : 
¢ When Mrs. Siddons, in fome diftrefsful fcene in tragedy 
has fafcinatéd and worked upon the paffions of the audience, i 
tae gS have 
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have feen orie lady fall into fits, fhe has echoed the. fhriek of the 
empaffioned aétrefs,’ another and another. have caught it from the 
frit, and like an.electric fhock it has been felt through the whole 
circle.* 

‘We have satathed other inftances of i inaceuracy, which we 
fhall not enlarge on, Our obfervations have been chiefly taken 
from the Firft Part, becaufe we intended to have gone through 
the whole ; but even to have defcribed the cavils of the Second, 
would have rendered our article too extenfive.—The leading 
features are the fame ; and of the Third, in pity to our author, 
we fhall fay nothing: it is as much below the fecond, as that 
is inferior to the firft. We are forry, that we cannot leave 
Mr. Foot with more. flattering commendations ; but we have 
been more than once called on for our opinions on this work ; 
and we are confcious, that while we have extenuated nothing, 
we have fet down nought in malice: the rule for the hiftorian 
we have always. adopted, ‘ Ne quid falfi dicere audeat, ne 
quid veri non audeat.’ 





StriGures in Vindication of fome of the Do&rines mifreprefented by 
Mr. Foot, in his two Pamphlets, entitled, Obfervations upon the 
New Opinions of Fohn Hunter, in his late Treatife on the Vee 
nereal Difeafe. By T. Brand. 4to. 2%, 6d. Nicoli 


R. Brand correéts Mr. Foot’s forwardnefs and petulance, 
with great feverity in general, and with propriety. He 
convicts the author of the ‘ Obfervations’ of numerous mifre- 
prefentations and mutilated quotations, while he endeavours 


to eftablifh Mr. Hunter’s claim to the many improvements © 


which were derived from him. Our author is occafionally too 
violent ; but we can forgive the grateful zeal of the pupil, in 


defence of his: mafter’s fame; fince, without this conneétion, - 


we felt no common impulfe to defend Mr. Hunter againf the 
pointed and frequently ill-founded criticifms -of Mr. Foot.— 
We much lament the effects of party, in appreciating the cres 
dit, even of furgeons. If Mr. Foot had not been partial te 
Mr. Pott, we fhould probably never have feen the ‘. Obferva- 
tions ;’? and the author of the * Strictures’ cannot defend Mr. 
Hunter, without adding fome ill-timed remarks on the Jan- 
guage of his rival. 


= ea = 


The Lounger. A. Periodical Paper, publifaed at Edinburgh ix 
the Years:1785 and 1786. 3 Vols. 125. Cadell, London ; 
Creech, Edinbargh. : 


BB conduét a periodical paper with propriety and fuccefs, 
requires not only various talents, but the combination of 
different ‘individugls, The return ofa fimilar ftyle, or the 
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ufaal obfervations, the difplay of chara@ets, varied only by 
‘the name, or the relation of adventures, which have nothin 
either interefting or uncommon, will foon excite difguft. Yet 
this muft be the refult of the labours of one author, or even 
of many, who, by long acquaintance, are almoft affimilated 
to each other: even Johnfon’s ftrong mind, and powers of 
difquifition, could fcarcely keep the Rambler alive through four 
volumes. The focicty, to which we are indebted for the 
Lounger, prefented us, fome years fince, with the Mirror, 
a paper, in which we found new charaéters, interefting nar. 
ratives, and accurate obfervations. Perhaps Scotland was an 
untried country; and, like the virgin earth, in fome new dif- 
covered ifland, yielded a plentiful return to the induftrious 
cultivator. The fertility may now be exhaufted. In another: 
view, we may imagine that young authors, fanguine in their 
expectations and eager in their exertions, may have outftript 
their ufual efforts, and reached to heights which they cannot 
again attain, Whatever may be the caufe, the Lounger is 
much inferior to the Mirror. We perceive many marks of a 
fatigued attention and languid exertion. Invention can fcarcely 
fupply a new character ; and the pathos of La Rogue is more 
faintly perceived in Albert Bane; the humour of the Home- 
{puns is fcarcely kept alive in the defcription of the Nabob ; 
and, though we meet with fome amends in the narrative whisk 
defcribes the miferies of grandeur newly acquired, and the 
infelicity of unaccuftomed {plendor, it fcarcely ferves a better 
purpofe than to illuftrate, by the contraft, the inanity of fome 
of the other pages. 

It is the obje& of every periodical paper to examine the 
manners of its era, to enlarge on the improprieties of fafhion, 
and the follies of thofe whofe whole employment confifts in 
inventing the means of diffipation. ‘To give this more force, 
Steele firft fuggefted his Pacolet, and Mr. Addifon embodied 
the varied information. of the demon, in the different mem- 
bers of his club. The foremoft of. thefe was the celebrated 
fir Roger de Coverley, the prototype, and almoft the fame 
with colonel Cauftic, in the Lounger. ‘The colonel, as well 
as the knight, had been a man of gaiety, had been difappointed 
in his expectations, from the obje& of his attachment, and 
retired many years from the world. ‘The changes of manners 
which they perceive, and their remarks, blended with fome- 
thing extravagant in the one and cynical in the other, give a 
force to the fatire, and enlivens even common obfervations. 
But, while the knight has been a favourite for more than half 
a century, we cannot be pleafed with a feeble reprefentative, 


fo obvioufly a-copy. -Yet Cauftic’s firft appearance raifed our 
sie ex- 
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‘€xpectations-;~and, in fome of the fcenes, the pointed. fhrewd- 
nefs of his remarks, with his good-natured feverity, form a 
pleafing contraft to the mild unobtrufive benevolence of fir 
Roger. But this fpirit is not uniformly kept up: the colonel 
hangs like a weight on the hands of the authors ; they fend him 
into the country, from whence they are not in a harry to recall 
him. 

While we are inclined to think this production inferior to 
the. Mirror, which we noticed in our Fifty-fecond Volume, 
p. 271, we do not wholly difapprove of it. We have already 
mentioned that it is not without humour, juft refle&tions, and 
entertaining narratives. An unavoidable comparifon, which 
the authors themfelves fuggefted by claiming the Mirror, a 
work of confiderable merit, drew from us thefe remarks, 
which we have made with more regret becaufe they ftood 
before fo high in our efteem. They mean, they fay, to write 
RO more: we wifh we could induce them, by one vigorous 
effort, to regain their reputation. ‘They have produced one 
work which ftands very near to the Spectator, that hitherto 
unrivalled collection ; let this fociety then make one other 
attempt before their retirement. 

* Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena.’ 

From a periodical publication, it is not eafy to fele& a {pe- 
cimen. We ought perhaps to fupport our opinion by different 
extracts ; but we have aimed at giving the impreflion which 
refulted from a careful perufal of the whole ; and extraéts will 
only, in a work like this, give a f{pecimen of particular parts. 
We own that we have another reafon: we with to preferve 
entire, the ftory of Albert Bane. It has a wonderful wildnefs, 
much originality, and true pathos. It can only be fpoken 
lightly of, when compared with the ftory in the Mirror al- 
ready mentioned. We fhall, therefore, tranfcribe it without 
mutilation. 

¢ When I was, laft autumn, at my friend colonel. Cauftic’s in 
the country, I faw there, on a vifit to Mifs Cauftic, a young 
gentleman and his fifter, children of a neighbour of the calo- 
nel’s, with whofe appearance and manner I was. peculiarly 
pleafed—‘* The hiifory of their parents,’ faid my. friend, 
‘¢ is fomewhat particular, and I love to tell it, as I do every 
thing that.is to the honour of our nature, Man is fo poor a 
thing taken in the grofs, that when I meet with an inftance of 
noblenefs in detail, I am fain to reft upon it long, and to,recall 
it often ; as, in coming hither over our barren hills, you would 


look with double delight on a {pot of cultivation or of beauty. 


«The father of thofe young folks, whofe looks you were 
ftruck with, was a gentleman of confiderable domains and ex- 
tenfive influence on the northern froaties of our country. .In 
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his youth he lived, as it was then more the fathion than it ig 
now, at the feat of his anceftors, furrounded with Gothic gran- 
deur, and compaffed with feudal followers and dependents, all 
of whom could trace their connection, at a period more or lefs 
remote, with the family of their chief. Every domettic in his 
honafe bore the family-name, and looked on himfelf as in a cer- 
tain degree partaking its dignity, and fharing its fortunes. Of 
thefe; one was in a particular manner:the favourite’ of his 
mafter. Albert Bane (the firname, you know, is generally loft 
in a name defcriptive of the individual) had been his compa- 
nion from his infancy. Of an age fo much more advanced as 
to enable him to be a fort of tutor to his youthful lord, Albert 
had early taught him the rural exercifes and rural amufements, 
in which himfelf was eminently fkilful ; he had attended him 
in the courfe of his education at home, of his travels abroad, 

nd was ftill the conftant companion of his excurfions, and the 
affociate of his fports. 

‘© On one of thofe latter occafions, a favourite dog of Al- 
bert’s, whom he had trained bimfelf, and of whofe gualities he 
was proud, happened to mar the {port which his matter expected, 
who, irritated at the difappointment, and having jis gun ready 
cocked in his hand, fired at the animal, which, however, in 
the hurry of his refentment, he miffed. Albert, to whom 
Ofcar was as a child, remonftrated againft the rafhnefs of the 
deed, in a manner rather too warm for his mafter, ruffled as he 
was with the accident, and confcious of being’ in the wrong, td 
bear. In his paffion he ftruck his faithful attendant; who fuf- 
fered the indignity in filence, and retiring, rather in grief than 
in anger, left his native country that.very night; and when he 
reached the neareft town, enlified with a recruting party of 2 
regiment then on foreign fervice. It was in the beginning of 
the war with France which broke out in 1744, rendered res 
markable for the rebellion which the policy of the French court 
excited, in which fome of the firft families of the Highlands 
were unfortunately engaged. Among thofe who joitied the 
ftandard of Charles, was the mafter of Albert. 

‘* After the battle of Culloden, fo fatal to that party, this 
gentleman, along with others who had efcaped the flaughter of 
the field, fheltered themfelves from the rage of the unfparing 
foldiery, among the diftant recefles of their country. To him 
his native mountains offered an afylum; and thither he natu- 
rally fled for protection. Acquainted, in the purfuits of the 
chace, with every fecret path and unworn track, he lived for a 
confiderable time, like the deer of his foreit, clofe hid all day, 
and only venturing down at the fall of the evening, to obtain 
from fome of his cottagers, whofe fidelity he-could truft, a fcanty 
and precarious fupport. I have often heard’him, for he is one 
of my oldeft acquaintances, defcribe the feene of. his hiding- 

lace, at a later period, when he could recollect it in its fub- 
imity, without its horror.”==‘* At times,” faid he, —— 
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I ventured fo the edge of the wood, among fome of thofe in- 
acceffible crags which you remember a few miles from my houfe, 
I have heard, in the paufes of the breeze which rolled folemna 
through the pines beneath me, the diftant voices of the foldiers, 
fhouting in anfwer to one another amidft their inhuman fearch, 
I have heard their fhots re-echoed from cliff to cliff, and feen 
reflected from the deep ftill lake below, the gleam of thofe fires 
which confumed the cottages of my people. Sometimes fhame 
and indignation well nigh overcame my fear, and I have pre- 
pared to rufh down the fteep, unarmed as I was, and to die at 
once by the {words of my enemies; but the inftinctive love of 
life prevailed, and ftarting as the roe bounded by me, I have 
again fhrunk back to the fhelter I had left.” 

‘¢ One day,” continued he, ‘* the noife was nearer than 
ufual ; and at laft, from the cave in which I lay, I heard the 
parties immediately below fo clofe to me, that I could diftine 
guith the words they fpoke. After fome time of horrible fuf- 
penfe, the voices grew weaker and more diftant; and at lat I 
heard them die away at the farther end of the wood. I rofe and 
{tole to the mouth of the cave; when fuddenly a dog met mes 
and gave that short quick bark by which they indicate their preye 
Amidft the terror of the circumitance, I was yet matter enough 
of myfelf to difcover that the dog was Ofcar; and I own to you 
I felt his appearance like the retribution of juftice and of Hea- 
ven.—Stand! cried a threatening voice, and a foldier prefied 
through the thicket, with his bayonet charged.—It was Albert ! 
Shaime, confuiion, and remorfe, ftopped my utterance, and I 
ftood motionleis before him. My matter,” faid he, with the 
ftifled voice of wonder and of fear, and threw himfelf at my 
feet. I had recovered my recoliection. ‘‘ You are revenged,” 
faid I, ‘* and Iam vour prifoner.””—** Revenged! Alas! you 
have judged too hardly of me; I have not had one-happy day 
fince tiat fatal one on which I left my matter ; but I have lived, 
J hope, to fave him. The party to which I belong are pailed 5 
for | lingered behind them among thofe woods and rocks which 
I remembered fo well in happier days.— here is, however, no 
time to be loft. Ina few hours this wood will blaze, though 
they do not fufpect that it fhelters you. Take my drefs, which 
may help your efcape, and I will endeavour to difpofe of yours. 
On the coaft, to the weftward, we have learned there is a fmall 
party of your friends, which, by following the river’s track till 
dufk, and then ftriking over the fhoulder of the hill, you may 
join without much danger of difcovery.”—I felt the diigrace of 
owing fo much to him I.had injured, and remonttrated againf 
expofing him to fuch imminent danger of its being known that 
he had favouted my efcape, which, from the temper of his 
comimtander, | knew would be inftant death. Abert, in an 
agory of fear and diftrefs,; befought me to think only of my 
own fafety.—‘+ Save us both,” faid he, “ for if you die, [ 
cannot live. Perhaps we may meet again; but whatever be-~ 
comes of Albert, may the blefing 0f God be with his matter!” 
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¢ Albert’s prayer was heard. His mafter, by the exercife of 
talents which, though he always poffefled, adverfity only taughe 
him to ufe, acquired abroad a ftation of equal honour and emo- 
Iument; and when the profcriptions of party had ceafed, re- 
turned home to his own country, where he found Albert ad- 
vanced to the rank of a lieutenant in the army, to which his 
valour and merit had raifed him, married to a lady by whom 
he had got fome little fortune, and the father of an only daugh- 
ter, for whom nature had done much, and to-:whofe natives en- 
dowments it was the chief ftudy and delight of her parents to 
add every thing that art could befow. The gratitude of the 
chief was only equalled by the happinefs of his follower, whofe 
honeft pride was not Iong after gratified, by his daoghter’s be- 
coming the wife of that mafter whom his generous fidelity had 
faved. That mafter, by the clemency of more indulgent and 
liberal times, was again reftored to the domain of his anceftors, 
and had the fatisfa€tion of feeing the grandfon of Albert enjoy 
the hereditary birthright of his race. I accompanied colonel 
Cautftic on a vifit to this gentleman’s houfe, and was delighted 
to obferve his grateful attention to his father-in-law, as well as 
the unaffuming happinefs of the good old man, confcious of 
the perfect reward which his former fidelity had met with. 
Nor did it efcape my notice, that the fweet boy and girl, who 
had been our guefts at the colonel’s, had a favourite brown and 
white fpanicl, whom they carrefled much after dinner, whofe 
name was Ofcar.’ 


The language of the Mirror we found fomewhat exception- 
able: that of the Lounger will probably appear more fo, It 
is certainly polithed with little care, and frequently deformed 
by the peculiar rdioms of its parent country. 





The Hiftory of Great Britain: from the Revolution in 1688 to 
the Acceffion of George I, Tranflated from the Latin MS. of 
Alex. Cunningham, Efq. To which is prefixed an IntroduGion, 
by William Thomfon, LL.D. Publifoed by Thomas Helling- 
bery, D.D. 2 Vols. gto. 11 16s. in Boards. Cadell. 


erst we give an accountof thiswork, it is proper to inform 
Our readers by what means it has been communicated to the 
world. It appears, that on the death of a near relation, many 
papers came into the poffeflion of Dr. Hollingbery ; amongft 
which was found a manafcript, written in Latin, and figned by 
the initial letters of the name of the author, Alexander Cunning- 
ham, efq. nearly connected with his family. This manufcript 
proved to be the Hiftory of Great Britain, from the Revolution 
in 1688, to the Acceffionof King George the Firftin 1714; con- 
taining many curious anecdotes and faéts not mentioned by other 
hiftorians. The doctor imparted this difcovery to fome friends, 
who defired him to fhew it to the earl of Hardwick, a compe- 
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tent judge of hiftorical truths. Meeting with his lordthip’s 
approbation, the manufcript was next fubmitted to the infpec- 
tion of the rev. Dr. John Douglas, canon refidentiary of St. 
Paul’s, not lefs diftinguifhed by his excellent chara¢ter than 
literary abilities, and his zeal for the advancement of ufeful 
knowlege. He examined it with attention, and agreed with 
other friends in defiring to fee it in print. ‘The favourable 
opinion of thefe eminent men, joined to that of others, re- 
markable likewife for their abilities and learning, induced 
Dr. Hollingbery to publifh it. His firft defign was to bring 
it forward in the original; but, knowing how few are fuf- 
ficiently qualified te underftand, and how many are indifpofed 
to read two quarto volumes in Latin, however interefting the 
fubject may be, he altered his purpofe for that of fending it 
into the world in an Englifh tranflation. But a nervous fever 
rendering it improper that he fhould perform the tafk himfelf, 
| he committed the work to the care of Dr. William Thomfon, 

author of the Continuation of Watfon’s Hiftory of the Spanith 
. Netherlands. 

Prefixed to this work, is an Introduction relative to the 
author, whofe perfonal identity, to the mortification of a 
defire for literary fame, it is difficult to afcertain by clear and 
pofitive evidence. A queftion 1s agitated, whether Mr. Cun- 
ningham the hiftorian is the fame perfon with the celebrated 
critic of that name? The tranflator, after detailing the va- 
rious information which he has procured on this fubje&t, ex-. 
preffes his opinion in the affirmative; but, from an impartial 
inveftigation of the whole mafs of teftimony, we are inclined 
to entertain the oppofite fentiment. 

Mr. Cunningham the critic, by all accounts, paffed the 
greater part of his time in Holland ; in which country, or in 
Scotland, he is faid to have died in 1732. But there is every 
reafon for thinking that Mr. Cunningham the hiftorian, after 
his return from Venice, fpent the remainder of his life in thie, 
country, where his perfonal acquaintance and friendfhips with . 
the great appear to have been very extenfive; and where his 
former habits of a political nature would incline him to fix 
his refidence. By the pofitive evidence of the earl of Hynd-_ 
f , ford, his lordthip vifited Mr. Cunningham (unqueftionably 
the hiftorian) at London, in 1735, three years after the death 
of Mr. Cunningham the critic, 

But farther: it is pofitively affirmed by feveral refpectable 
witneffes, and remains uncontradicted, that Mr. Cunningham 
the critic was the uncle of the rev. Mr, Logan, of Edinburgh ; ; 
and whether he died’ in Scotland, as faid by fome, or in 
Holland, as related by others, it is admitted that his nephew, 
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Mr. Logan, was left his principal legatee. Can we then fup» 
pofe, that along with his eftate, and, as is likewife mentioned, 
his library, he would not have left to Mr. Logan, who was a 
literary man, his manufcript Hiftory, had fuch a work of his 
own really exifted ? This obfervation is, in our opinion, de- 
cifive of the difpute. 

‘The tranflator’s Introduction to the prefent work, however 
unfuccefsfully employed, difcovers much induftry ; but while 
we differ from him in opinion refpecting the fuppofed identity 
of the critic and hiftorian, we find ourfelves under the necef- 
fity of tikewife diffenting from the conclufions which he draws 
in the fubfequent part of his differtation ; where be changes 
the character of an impartial inquirer for that of an interefted 
apologiit. It has been long fince obferved, that the rules of 
the epopceia were formed upon the heroic poems of Homer 
and Virgil. ‘The tranflator, willing to adopt a fimilar expe- 
dient, would derive the laws of hiftorical compofition from the 
practice of Mr. Alexander Cunningham. However extraor- 
dinary this may appear, it is, in fat, a dire& refult from the 
arguments advanced in favour of that author’s deviation from. 
the ftandard of hiftorical narrative. We mean not, by this 
rémark, to throw any difparagement on the abilities or con- 
du& of Mr. Cunningham as a writer; but to cenfure that 
abufe of-criticifm, which would juftify venial faults upon the 
principle of propriety, and fubje& the dignified department 
of hiftory to the errors of fuperftitious conceit, or the blemithes 
of impertinent intrufion. 

Before we proceed farther, it will be proper to take a view 
of the fpecimens of Mr. Cunningham’s Latinity, which are. 
given in an Appendix, and compare them with the tranflation. 

‘The firft that occurs unfortunately prefents us with a com-_ 
plication of miftakes. The fubjet is the ficknefs and death 
of king William. 

“¢ Nunc, cunt domi ex vulnere detentus ik nec, uti prius, 
vires platocerotum & phafeanorum venatione alere, neque hu-. 
mores labore diffipare poffit.’ 

‘€ And now, when his late hurt had confined him at home, 
fo that he could not recreate and cheer himfelf with the pur- 
fuit of pheafants and partridges, as he had been accuftomed to 
do.’ “The tranflator entertains an erroneous opinion with re- 
fpe& to the exercife which was prefcribed for the king’s | 
health. It was not intended to recreate and cheer him, but to 
increase bis ftrength ; and this is likewife unequivocally ex-_ 
prefled in the original. The tranflator’s own note will beft , 
elacidate the next miftake in this fentence. 
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$ This word’ (platocerotam), which is of Greek derivation, 
and fignifies anything! having -broad horns, has been erro~ 
neoufly perhaps trauflated partridges. As there is a fpecies of 
thefe animals in Scotland that have a broad tuft of feathers on 
their head, the tranflator ventured to apply the epithet of plac 
tocerotum to them; the joining of deer with pheafants appear- 
ing to have an air of incongruity. But having confulted with 
Dr. Parr on this, as on feveral other matters, he is inclined to 
acquiefce in the arguments drawn by that gentleman, from the 
moft various refources of philology, to fhew that the epithet in 
queftion has never been applied to birds, and that it matt refer, 
in this place, *o fallow deer.’ 

The fubititution of partridges for platocerotum, is too ludi- 
crous for ferious difcuffion; and might eafily have been’ ree 
futed, without * argarments drawn from the mott various re 
fources of philology.’ 

We cannot avoid obferving, that the Latin of the above 
fentence is far from meriting approbation. Nunc is introduced 
contrary to the Latin idiom; and, of the three verbs which 
follow, the firft is put both in an improper mood and tenfe, 
and the laft in an improper tenfe. It ought to have been 
written thus : cum domi ex vulnere detineretur, nec, uti prius, 
vires platocerotum & phafeanorum venatione alere, neque ha- 
mores diflipare pefet. : 

The following fentence, relative to the king’s difeafe, is 
improperly. tranflated, 

‘ Inde quatriduum vix preterierat, quam (quum) grabato 
recubans, repentino tremore correptus, in febrim inciderat, 
quz fenfim latius ferpferat.’-——* Within four days, refting on’ 
his couch, he was feized with a fudden fhivering, which turned 
to a fever, and fpread itfelf farther.” According to this ine 
terpretation, it was the /bivering, and not the fever, that 
{pread itfelf farther ; a fentiment contrary both to the autho- 
rity of the original and the general knowlege of the faét. 

< Nunc, ut omnia paria in fe oftenderet, ejurandi emuli le- 
gem ad fe perlatam a comitiis fanxit, amoris & odii caufas procul’ 
habens,’—‘ And now to difplay in his laft moments that noble’ 
confiftency and propriety of conduét which diftinguifhed his 
life, he gave the royal affent to the act for abjuring the pre- 
tender, which had paffed the two houfes of parliament, with- 
out being biaffed either by love or hatred.?» A-reader who 
did not perufe the Latin might4ufpe&, from the mifarrange- 
ment of this fentence, that the conclufion of it applied to the 
two houfes of parliament, and not to the king. 
 -€ In vario eloquentiz genere, nemo erat eo fententiis acutior 
ac crebrior, nec verbis ornatior.’—*‘ In various kinds of elo- 
quence, no man was more acute} fententious, or polite.’ This * 
tranflation is extremely indefinite and defective. Acutenefs 
‘XK 3 refers 
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refers to the underftanding rather than to eloquence; and 
politenefs to the behaviour ; which, befides, was a quality for 
which William was not remarkable, The fentence ought to have 
been rendered thus: in various kinds of eloquence, no man 
was more pointed in his obfervations, more fententious, or 
exprefled himfelf in more elegant terms. 

In the account of the Scotch Highlanders, we meet with a 
number of errors. Speaking of the women: 

* Cum optima forme fint plerumque nec invenufte, fed pro- 
bis moribus, preter cetera furas ad talos nudz, nullo. viri 
neque verborum faftidio capiuntur,’—* They are generally well- 
fhaped and not unhandfome; and above all, of fuch modeft 
behaviour, though they go with their legs naked, that they 
are not apt to be deceived with the enticing words of men.’ 
A part of this fentence is prepofteroufly expreiled in the ori- | 
ginal; but, in the tranflation, both juftnefs and perfpicuity 
are violated. Mr. Cunningham informs us, that they go 
naked to the middle of the leg: the tranflator, not adhering 
to this limitation, reprefents them as going naked to the knee, 
The verfion is likewife illogical; for, there being no natural 
connection between modeft behaviour and difficulty of decep- 
tion, the hiftorian’s obfervation is rendered not only incon- 
clufive but vifionary, and apparently abfurd. This effect refults 
frem the ufe of improper terms, and might be remedied as 
follows: And above all, of fuch a modeft difpofition, thaty 
though they go naked to the middle of the leg, they are not 
apt to be feduced by the enticing words of men, 

The claufe immediately following in the tranflation, and 
which ought, on the authority of the original, to have been 
a new fentence, is erroneoufly applied to the women inftead 
of the men, and thereby directly contradicts the hiftorian’s 
preceding obfervation. 

‘ Apud eos non magno in honore eft uxoribus ducendis haud 
ambigua virginitas,’—¥* Neither is it thought any extraordinary 
honour among them, that their virginity is not fufpected when 
they marry.’ Befide the mifapplication of this fentiment, the 
tranflator has rendered improperly the expreflion, non in magna 
bonore eff. It does not mean, that it was not thought any ex- 
traordinary honour ; but that they (the men) made little account 
of the virginity of theiy wives. The fenfe of this expreflion 
is clearly afcertained in the following example, ‘ Non, illis 
hordeum quum daretur, non Jegumina recufabant; pecus vero, 
cujus rei fumma erat ex Epiro copia, magno in honore ha- 
bebant.? Czxfar De Bello Civili, lib. iii. cap. 47. 

‘ Homines longevi funt, nifi ante diem laqueo vitam finiunt 
ob commiffa latrocinia,’——* The men live to a great age, unlefs 
they chance to be cut off abrevtly by a haltey.’ The tranf- 
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Jator has omitted a very effential part of this fentence, which. 
is, ‘ for having been guilty of theft or rapine.’? By this omif-’ 
fion, and the improper ufe of abruptly, inftead of prematurely, 
a reader might be induced to imagine that they die either by 
fuicide, or the violent hands of each other, and not by the 
regular authority and execution of the laws. [t deierves like- 
wife to be remarked, that the loofe expreflion, to be cut off, is 
a very inconfiftent metapher when applied to a Aalrer, though 
it might be fuitable where the inftrument of death was an axe 
The literal tranflation of £ vitam finiunt,’ to end their life, or 
their days, would have been unexceptionable. 

‘ Mulieres apud eos diu in ceelibatu manent. Vino non tam 
utuntur quam cerevifia vinique {piritu quam aquam vite appel- 
Jant: hoc potus genere fe animo firmari; aliis vero rebus fuavie 
bus, & vino Gallico homines effeminari arbitrantur. /Egroti 
apud eos nec fanguinem mittere, nec medicos accieri volunt, ne 
valetudine magis tentatentur: caufidicos etiam animo abe 
horrent. Famina diu impuberes funt: & puerpere iis in re- 
gionibus laxa veite ac prope nulla utuntur.’—‘ Their women 
are feldom married young; and indeed are long unmarriage- 
able. They drink not fo much wine as ale and aqua vite. 
By this kind of liquor they fancy themfelves to be made more 
vigorous ; but that by French wines, and {weet things, men 
are rendered effeminate. ‘The fick among them will neither 
Tet blood, nor fuffer a phyfician to be fent for, left their health 
fhould be thereby more impaired than recovered: and lawyers 
they mortally hate.X—*‘ Women who have newly lain in, wear 
only a loofe raiment, and next to none at all.’ In this extraa, 
the tran{lator has made 4 tranfpolition, which we fhould have 
pafied over without any remark, were we not of opinion that 
he is under the influence of error. The epithet impuberes 
does not neceffarily imply that the women are unmarriageable ; 
and, from the arrangement of the Latin, we are fatisfied that 
Mr. Cunningham meant not to convey that idea; efpecially 
as he had claffical authority at band for éxprefiing, without 
any equivocation, the fentiment aicribed to him by the tranf. 
lator, had he really intended it. 

Jam matura viro, jam plenis nubilis annis. 

‘ Pacis tempore lis manus funt rapaces, lingua mendaces, in’ 
bello pedibus plerumque valent, atque pedeitribus praltis 
maxime utuntur, param equis affueti.’—*‘ In time of peace 
they live by rapine. In war they excel on foot; but are little 
ufed to horfes, by reafon of the fituation of their country, 
full ef dreadful woods and mountains.’ The tranflator has, 
in this fentence, ufed unjuftifiable freedom with his author: 
he has fuppreffed the charatteriftic remark, whether true or 
falfe, of their being addicted to lying; and he has, redund- 
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antly, expreffed what was implied in the general defcription 
of their country. 

‘ Non longe a Blaro ex montibus inftrudta acie prodeunt, 
ductore Faodunenfe, & magna virtute feliciter pugnantes, ac 
preda potiti, derepenté fugam capiunt victores, Quid rei fit 
multi mirantur, cum utraque acies fugam capefceret,’—* After 
fighting with great valour and fuccefs, and making themfelves' 
mafters of the enemy’s baggage, the conquerors alfo fuddenly 
betook themfelves to flight. It was a fingolar fpectacle to fee 
both armies flying at the fame time.’ As, in the fentence 
immediately preceding, the tranflator had twice departed from 
Mr. Cunningham’s authority, firft by fubtraction, and after- 
wards by unneceffary addition ; it is the more remarkable that, 


~ in the prefent cafe, he fhould implicitly adopt nonfenfe, rather 


than fupply what was omitted, if any word was really omitted, 
in the original. 

The next fpecimen is on the battle of Blenheim, which 
likewile affords much fubje& for obfervation. 

‘ Poftquam omnis ad oppidum aditus interceptus fuerat, uni- 
verfa hoftiam a-ies, phalangum foederatorum robore opprefia, 
nunc titubare incipit.’"—* And now all the avenues to the town 
being taken, the whole French army, no longer able to ftand 
the fhock of the confederate troops, began to fhake,” That 
the whole French army Zegan to fhake, is a ridiculous idea, 
The hiftorian fays, 40 give ground, or to give way. : 

‘ Quo tempore acie excedunt hoftes, ad occafum properabat 
fo], qui nec omni hoc bello Galliz gloriz oriturus eit.’—* By 
the time the enemy had left the field, the fun was going 
down,’ The tranflator ought to have added, * which, during 
the whole of this war, was never more to rife on the glory of 
France.’ It may be proper to obferve, that ¢/, in the original, 
ought to have been erat. 

‘ Gregarii jam milites, inclinata viGtoria, nihil de fama labo- 
rantes, manus tendere, deditionem fignificare, & dejectis armis, 
figna {ua lacerantes, mortem deprecari incipiunt,’—* And now 
the common foldiers, who had already feen the batile lof, 
and were not folicitous about fame, began to hold up their 
hands; and, in token of fubmiffion, to throw down their arms, 
to, tear their colours, and beg their lives.” Manus tendere, 
ought to have been rendered, to ffretch out their hands: it 1s 


an attitude of fupplication, and is frequently ufed by the ane 
cient poets : 





Frater tendebat inermes 


Infelix palmas, 


wm—— Vicifti, & victum tendere palmas 
Aufonii videére. 
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But this is not the whole of what demands our cenfure in 
this defcription. The a& of ftretching out their hands was 
performed, as well as the others mentioned, in token of fur- 
render’; and ought not, in the arrangement of the fentence, 
to be excluded from that indication. . 

‘ Foederati ita animo ad pugnam ere¢ti fuerant, ut'nune vic- 
tores vix requiem capere poflint: nec cuique facile eff animé 
intentionem remittere.’—‘ But the confederates were fo roufed. 
and carried along by the fury of fighting, that even when they 
were conquerors they could hardly reft ; nor could any of them 
eafily get the thoughts of it out of their heads.? The ex- 
preflion, and carried along, muft be carried entirely to the 
tranflator’s account ; and with refpeét to the laft claufe of this 
fentence, itis a ridiculous mifinterpretation. The fenfe of the: 
Latin is, © nor could any of them eafily abate of his ardour” 
We are forry to obferve that not even the grandeur of: the 
prefent fubjeét has prevented she tranflator from finking into 
vulgarity, in feveral inidances. 

Tt would be endlefs to enumerate the examples in which the 
verfion deviates from the original, in the divifion of fentences; 
and always to the prejudice of the fenfe. Indeed the tranf- 
Jator is fo much at variance with his author, that he frequently: 
inverts a fentiment, even at the expence of propriety. If 
Mr. Cunningham fays down, the tranflator interprets it xp-r 
‘ fuafque ab ultima Thulis antiquitate repetunt fabulas:’ * but 
carry ap many fabulous ftories of their own to the higheft an- 
tiquity.? We fhall not defcend to verbal criticifm; being’al- 
ways inclined to make allowance for trivial faults, which arife 
from cafual inadvertency. Byt juftice will not permit us to 
extend indulgence to important errors; to thofe which, by 
violating fentiment, propriety, and tafte, debafe the prodpes 
tions of literature. On this account we have. pointed out the 
principal, though not all the miftakes, which occur in the‘few: 
pages of fpecimens fubmitted to our obfervation, What far- 
ther errors, mifreprefentations, defects, redundancies, and ble- 


mifhes, are contained in the whole of this werk, we leave t6' 


be determined by Dr. Hollingbery, who announces, in terms 
not very intelligible, that *‘ every apology will be admitted in 
favour of Dr. Thomfon, who has expreffed the. fenfe of the 
author with fidelity.’ 

{n a future Review, we fhall prefent our readers with fone” 
parts of the ‘information contained in. Mr. Cunningham’s 
Hittory. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
(Continued from p. 68.) ) 


‘HE native falts, which rife in ‘vaft quantities, have been 
particularly ferviceable to mankind, and we have been 


contented to procure them at a vaft expence, without a particu- 


lar enquiry into their nature, or examining the means by which 
they are to be made with eafe in fituations not peculiar to them. 
The utility of borax and of faltpetre are well known ; and both, 
ell lately, were brought from India or China. The nature of 
borax is now better underftood ; and we find that the phofpho- 
ric acid has a great fhare in giving the fedative falt its peculiar 
form and properties. We hope it will not reprefs the ardour of 
enquirers to find that it is to be procured alfo from the Weft 
Indies; but we were led into thole reflections from a difcovery 
lately announced: we {hall tranflate part of the letter which 
contains it, and which was written to Dr. Ortega, by M. An- 
toine Carrére, phyfician at Potofi. 

¢ I have alfo difcovered feveral mines of tincan or borax, the 
falt fo ufeful in affaying. The mines of Viquintiffa, thofe 
which are found in the vicinity of Efcapa, afford this falt in 
great abundance; and I have been on the fpot, to examine it 
minutely and afcertain the fact. The people of this country 
employ it in fluxing the copper ores, and ufe it as it comes from 
the earth: its common name is quemnafon, from quemar to 
burn.’—We have much reafon to expect a more particular ac- 
count of this fubftance, and the different ufes to which the In- 
dians have applied it. There are many other native falts in 
South America, which the Spanifh writers have defcribed, and 
which, we hope, M. Carrére wiil alfo attend to. 

In the fame letter, he confirms the account of vaft quantities 
of faltpetre, faid to have been found on the coafts of the South 
Sea, in the audience of Lima. ‘¢ We have difcovered a country, 


fays he, there, fome leagues in extent, which the dew of Heaven. 


wever moificns, where this falt abounds fo much, that fhips may 
be annually loaded with it, without any danger of exhauiling its 
fource.? He adds an important fact, that this falt is mixed with 

much fea-fulr. | 
The French Academy, at the infligation of M. Turgot, pro- 
ofed, in 1777, a queition on the formaticn of nitre, and the 
eftablifiment cf nitre-works. Much information was derived 
from this propofal, particularly from the memoirs of Meff. 
‘Thouvenel, which received the prize. As they have been pub- 
lifhed lately, and, as the fubje& naturally leads us to it, we fhall 
give a fhort account of the intormation to be derived from them, 

particularly from the memoir of Meff. Thouvenel, : 
Experience has taught us that, by wafhing only, many earths, 
particularly in the warmer climates, afford faltpetre and fea-falt: 
in our’s, we are told in the Manchefler Memoirs, that it was ne- 
ceflary to add the alkali; and, of courfe, the whole diflerence in 
the 
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the earths employed arifes from the proportion of vegetable al- 
kali contained in them. Thefe fame earths, again expoicd to the 
air,. were found to be. impregnated, after fome time, with falts 
ot the fame kind — the exiltence of nitre, in the air, of the vitrio- 
lic, or nitrous acids, in any quantiues, is now no longer con- 
tefted. If vitriolic acid exifted, it could not be changed into 
nitrous ;- for it was-found that, by mixing vitriolic falts with the 
earths expofed to the air, they not only did not increafe the pro- 
portion .of nitre, but actually often letiened it. Another hypo~ 
thefis attributes to vegetation, and to the decompolition of vege- 
table and animal matters, the formation of the nitrous acid, and 
the production of nitrous falts ; but, by watering plants with a 
nitrous lixivium, and comparing the experiment with others, 
they have reafon to think, that the nitre is not formed in the 
piant, but only carried there by the fap. There is, undoubted- 
ly, much reafon to conclude, that the nitre and fea-falt found in 
the beds are formed in them; and how this is effected, Medf 
Thouvenel have in fome degree fhown. 

The manner in which thefe authors formed their nitre 
was, to put the materials which they meant to examine into 
veflels of grit or glafs ; and, in another veifel, fome putrid mat- 
ters, whole effluvia were conveyed into the firft, and expanded 
through the fubftance which it contained. In thefe trials, they 
could obtain no nitre from fixed or volatile alkalies, either mild 
cauttic or phlogifticated; from alkaline or earthy livers of fulphur; 
or from aneutralof any kind, Lime and magnetia furnifhed no ni- 
tre, except when the latter was fomewhat mouldy ; animal earth 
very little ; and mild calcareous earth atiorded the greateft quan- 
tity, particularly in places clofely inhabited, and in ftagnant air. 
From the earthy nitre which was formed from mild earths, when 
fprinkled on burning coals, a partial deflagration was obferved ; 
but no fparkling was.obferved when the earths were calcined. 
“Qn the whole, in thefe experiments, the animal earth feemed 
beft calculated for the formation of the alkali, and the calcareous 
of the acid.—The one probably, becaule it contains moit pho 
phoric acid, and the other as it affords moft fixed air. 

The formation of nitre actually appears, from their experi- 
ments, to commence and to be compieted during the decompofi- 
tion, or, in other words, the fpontaneous putretaction of animal 
and vegetable fubflances. It 1s a new produdt, arifing from a 
frefth combination of their elements, and thofe of the iubftance 
which they meet with : the falt{firft appears with an earthy bate ; 
and the alkali is a fubfequent production, and decompotes the 
earthy neutral, From the fame decompoiition, a little marine 
acid is alfo formed; but it is not effential to the exifience of ni- 
tre, or always attendant on it. The proper nidus of the nitrous 
acid is calcareous earth ; that of the marine, magnefia: when a 
little atmofpheric air was occafionally introduced, traces of the 
vitriolic acid appeared alfo. 

The nitre was formed fafter at fome periods of the putrefac- 
tion than at others; and from the fubitance of animals it ap- 


peared 
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peared in greateft quantities at the beginning; from the exere- 
mentitious fluids, at theend: blood furn:fhed the greateit propor- 
tion, and for the longeit time. ‘¢ Does not this, fays our aue 
thor, depend on the quantity of inflammabie, | phiogifticared, 
or fixed air, which theie fubitances afford, fince it is pretty cer- 
tain, after obferving, what paffes in the large nitre-works, that 
it is the air, either difengayed from putreicent bodies, or ex- 
tracted from the atmofphere, but in each inftance impregnated 
with phlogifton, that contributes to the formation of nitre ?}— 
Jt is a fingularly pleafing reflection, to fee fo many provilions. 
for extracting particles from the atmofphere, which would be 
noxious to animal lite ; and it muft excite che bigheft veneration 
for the Author of nature, to find that from thefe ufelefs, thefe 
injurious fources, we not only derive many of our greateft ad- 


vantages, but that they are the means of recruiting the atmo- 


{phere with thofe falubrious ftreams, with which our life is. fup- 
ported, and our health recruited. Vegetables, and the decom. 
pofition of nitre, furnifh the largeft fupplies of dephlogifticated 
air. 


works. The procefs appears to have gone on more quickly, and 
perfectly, on the furface of plains than in more elevated fituationce 


It made a confiderable progrefs in ditches of vegetable earth ;. 


but the production was never more copious than in places 
where the air was filled with animal exhalations, and very fel- 
dom renewed, particularly in ftables, flaughter-houfes, &c. The 
pracefs has not fucceeded in ditches of marfhy ground, in caves 
or.mines, where no putrefaction goes on, in the cafemets of for- 
tifcations, in ar atmofphere of fixed air, or of air injured by 
burning coals: it fucceeds imperfectly in the cold, 

Ic appears very clear, therefore, th«t nitre is formed from the 
atmofphere, or putrefcent effluvia, when collected in fubftances, 
capable of abforbing them, and in circumftances favourable to 
their combination. Neither the nitrous nor the marine acids are 
formed in the air, independent of the matter which abforbs them. 
Alkalis in the fame fituation are found to be only impregnated with 
fixed air, with more or lefs phlogifton.. In the air too, thefe acids 
do not continue in their proper forms. When evaporated in the 
neighbourhood of alkalis, thofe falts are not even {lightly neue 
tralized. Their properties difappear, in ccnfequence of their 
minute divifion;* or of their combination with the earth, which 
always exifts in the atmofphere, or of their union with the mat- 
ter of heat and light. But while acids arc evidently compofed 
of airs of different kinds, it is not furprifing, that they fhould dif- 
appear and melt, without a metaphor, ‘into air, into thin air,’ 
without leaving a wreck behind. 

The authors then endeavoured to afcertain what parts of this 
putrid vapour were effential tothe formation of nitre. It appeared 


inconteftably, that the vapour would not fucceed when deprived: 


of its fixed air; but it was not certain, that this principle alone 
was 











. The authors of this very ufeful memoir next examined the 
kinds of air, and the fituations beft adapred for the fuccefs of nitre-: 
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was fufficient. Free expofure to the atmofphere was required, 
though, as has been obferved, the air fhould be ftagnant ; and in 
flammable air feemed alfo a neceflary ingredient. 

Thefe ‘are the enquiries of Meff. Thouvenel: we fhall not 
enlarge on their propofals for nitre works, which confift chiefly 
in expofing earth, in fheep folds, in ftables, and fimilar places, 
and watering this earth with the excrementitious fluids. The 
commiffioners wifely rejected them, ‘as: the nitre would be ob- 
tained at the expence of cultivation. ‘There are, indeed, ftilk 
fome farther fubjects of enquiry, which future chemifts may elu- 
cidate. It is not certain whether the calcarious earth fur- 
nifhes any ingredient tothe nitre: we ftrongly fufpect that it is 

not a nidus only. It is not explained from whence the water 
arifes, though it is probable that water enters into the compofi- 
tion, in its original ftate. The formation of the marine acid is 
not explained, and the fource of the alkali is yetobfcure. Thefé 
fubjects we might be able to elucidate, if it were not our prefence 
bufinefs to detail the experiments of others rather than our own 
opinions, 

* * % * 

As our limits will prevent our engaging tm any other entenfive 
enquiry, we fhall fill up the fpace which remains, with fome 
mifcellaneous information. 

There is a kind of ore dug up at Kapnik, in Tranfilvania, 
which has been ftyled a red fpar, but whofe nature has not hi- 
therto been afcertained. It is called Pierre de Gangue, a Gere 
man term, which fignifies a vein of metals: our common appel-' 
lation of ore will fuit it properly. This fubitance has been 
lately analyzed by M. Ruppreict, imperial counfellor of the 
mines ; and he finds, thar it chiefly contains a filiceous earth, a 
phlogifticated manganefe, iron, and a very fmall proportion "of 
alum. The pyrites, and the fhining points of filver ore, are 
only fometimes found by accident in it. © The author would 
place this fubftance among the quartz, with manganefe pene- 
trated by a ferrugineous principle, or perhaps in the clafs of ‘fine 
jafpers. He fufpeéts the Pierre de Gangue of Nagyag, which 
is of a reddifh white colour, to be of the fame.kind : froin an ore’ 
of this colour, which‘rifes at Kapnik, he afterwards extracted” 
true manganefe. 

In the province of Andalufia, M. Prouft, and fome Spanith. 
chemifis, have difcovered a green lead ore, ‘mineralized by. the* 
arfenical acid. Its colour is froma deep green to the yellow 
hue of wax, which it refembles in its oily glois. Thotgh ¢calces of 
copper and iron occur in’this mine, they do not contain any ar-| 
fenic. They found cryftals‘of vitriol and lead in the centfe of. 
rotten galana, and fometimes crufted on théir furface. tis évi- 
dent, they day, that’ thefe ‘cryftals are fecondary, and formed’ 
from the remains ‘of thé'salena. ‘The tranfition of thefe from” 
the ftate of galenia t6 ‘an earthy and mephytic mineral, is clear,’ 
from frequent obférvation in the mines of Andalufia. There is’ 
ois a fingular mine-of agitimoniated ‘lead, ‘whole’ property of de.’ 

) crepitating 
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crepitating and evaporating imperceptibly, makes it of little corie 
fequence to the imelters. 

The moftfurprifing circumftance which thefe gentlemen’ dif- 
covered in Spain, was a vegetable acid of fingular ftrength, on 
the cicer arictinum of Linnzus. This fpecies of vetch was ar- 
rived at that degree of maturity when they might have been 
eaten-green, and they were found to be covered with a dew, at- 
tached” to the hairs of the plant, whofe acidity was equal to that 
of {pirit of vitriol ; in fmel!, it refembled the acid of ants.— 
This dew is faid to be conftant during the feafon of its ripening, 
but is in the greateft quantity before and juft after the rifing 
of the fun. Its acidity is fufficiently ftrong, to corrode, very 
quickly, the leather ot the fhoes. Its plant, when wafhed and 
fkinned, gives neither the tafte, nor any trace of the acid; fo it 
is probable that, by its perfpiration, a fluid is expelled, which 
is capable of uniting with the pure air of the atmofphere, that com- 
mon principle of all acids. We have mentioned this fubject be- 
caufe it is curious, and given on good authority ; but many cir 
cumftances are yet requifite, to induce us to truft to it : at leaft, we 
fhould rather {ufpeét it to arife from fome infects. This kind 
of vetch is not peculiar to Spain; and a property fo ftriking and 

eculiar could'not be overlooked. 

If it fhould ever happen, that the bed on which the waters of 
the fea now lie fhould be expofed to the air, in confequence of 
fome of thofe revolutions whofe traces we fo often perceive, 
thofe who ravage the new continent, will perceive various fub-. 
ftances in forms to which they muft have been little accuftom- 
ed. The riches of thefe times, particularly filver, may not be 
greatly valued ; for it will require fome experience to diftinguifh 
it in its new ftate. The wreck of the Spanith fhip which was 
caft away on the coa(t of Portugal are well known to have been, 
in fome degree, recovered, but the filver is changed into a luna 
cornea; for the marine acid has left its bafe, and united to a 
certain fpace (about 7, of an inch) with the filver. The fcales 
are brown, and found to be a true luna corneas The king has 
ordered that thefe pieces fhall continue current, though diminifh- 
ed and defaced by the lofs of the feales. The gold was recover- 


ed unchanged. 





Elemens P Hifoire Naturelle &F de Chymie. Seconde Edition des Legons 
Elementaires fur ces deux Science publiées en 1782. Par M. 
Fourcroy. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 


eB Elementary Lectures of M. Fourcroy have engaged:our 
A attention in their Englifh drefs : we examined them in our 
Fifty-ninth Volume, p. 173; and the Supplementary Differ- 
tations in French were mentioned in the fubfequent Volume, 
pe 385- In this fecond edition the title is changed, and the: 
work is in a great degree altered. We point this.out with more 
care,. and with to inculcate with greater anxiety the novelty of 
this edition; fince, in an increafing fcience, it is ufeful to 
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colle& from time to time; to fix an era, from whence we 
may compare what is paft, and to which we may refer what 
is tocome. It is not our. prefent bufinefs to praife Mr. Four- 
croy; we fhall prefer giving am account of the changes which 
he has introduced. 

‘ It is not, fays he, only in the number of volumes, or the 
more equal diftribution of the matter, that this edition differs 
from the former ; the entire change of very many articles, the 
Rumerous additions to thofe whofe bafts remains, and the more 
extenfive details on fome fubjects, which were treated very con- 
cifely in the Elementary Lectures, render it quite a different 
work from what it was at its publicationin 1781. It is defrgned 
to give a very complete account of the prefent ftate of the fci- 
ence ; to feleé&:the principal and fundamental facts from thofe 
which are only acceffory; and to conne& the different parts in 
a fimple manner, of which the author flatters himfelf there has 
been hitherto no example: in fa&, to reprefent the whole 
fcience, fo that it may be eafily feen, what has been done, and 
what remains to do.’ 

Names have been the ftumbling-block of older praftitioners : 
they are not willing to return to the fchcol; and they reject, 
with the peevithnefs of old age, what they cannot compreherd 
or remember. M., Fourcroy keeps the old names, but adds the 
fynonyms of M. Morveau’s Nomenciature, which he thinks 
deferves the preference. The order in which the fubjeéts are 
treated is the fame as ip the Lectures; and chapters are only 
fubftituted for the former term. ‘The great progrefs which che- 
miftry has made in the interval of the two editions, furnifhes 
the additions which M. Fourcroy has made. ‘The new facts 
have been obferved, and are detailed with a precifion, of which 
there were few examples in chemiltry.; and it is at the fame 
time a proof of the progrefs of the fcience, and one of the great 
means of promoting It. 

The principal changes in this edition relate to fire, and the 
fubjets connected with it, as heat, light, &c. air, and the dif- 
ferent elaftic fluids; alkalis, particularly the volatile alkali; 
the acids of chalk, nitre, fea-falt, and many new acids of the 
three kingdoms; the decompolition of water; the diffolution 
and calcination of metals; the formation of the component 
parts (principia proxima) of vegetables, their changes, and 
the action of the fun on their leaves; and laftly, the whole of 
the animal kingdom, particularly the formation of animal 
matter, its changes, and its deftruction by putrefa¢tion. 

Our readers will perceive that the deficiencies which we-ob- 
ferved in the Elementary Lectures are now fupplied; and, from 
the well known abilities of M. Fowrcroy, they will readily fup-— 
pofe that they are fupplied completely. Indeed this author’s 
anxiety was fo great to form a-complete work, that, like the 
mechanic, who firit contrived that his watch fhould go in the 
interval of winding up, our author has added, in a prelis~ 

minary’ 
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minary differtation, the improvements made at the time of 
printing. This eflay chiefly relates to the elaftic fluids: thefe 
are clailed very properly, in an order which will affift both the 
memory and recollection. We fhall add a fhort abfira& of it. 

The firft divifton affords two great clafles: 1. The elattic ~ 
fluids, which ferve the purpofes of refpiration and combuttion. 
2. Thofe which ferve neither, or the proper gafles. Pure and 
atmofpheric air belong to the firit clafs. The fecond is divided 
into three genera 4. Gafles which have in no degree the 
character of falts: the {pecies are, mephytis, nitrous air, and 
the aerated muriatic gas, or pure marine acid air. 2. Thofe 
which refemble falts fixed air, fulphureous acid air, fluor acid,. 
muriatic acid, and alkaline airs. 3. The inflammable gaffes ; 
the pure inflammable gas, ftyled the watery, from its being 
furnifhed in its greateft purity from the decompofition of water, 
hepatic and phofphoric gaffes, inflammable mephytis, inflam- 
mable chalky gas, and inflammable coaly gas. In the Preli- 
minary Difcourfe, our author fhows how great an influence thefe 
new difcoveries have on a!l the phenomena of chemiftry: he 
reduces thefe phenomena to fixteen principal ones, and con- 
fiders them as the great foundation of the whole fcience. We 
fhall fele&t a part of what he fays on the laft, viz. putrefaction, 
becaufe it is nearly conneéted with the fubject which we have 
examined in our Foreign Literary Intelligence. 

After having given an account of the experiments which have . 
been made, and the itate of the knowlege on this fubjeé&t, down 
to our own times, he explains the conditions and the phenomena 
which point out putrefacti tion, with the different ftages through 
which it pafles before it arrives at its laft period. He concludes 
in the following manner: ‘ The caufe of this decompofition, 
and the manner in which it is produced, have not yet been 
afcertained ; but modern difcoveries have thrown fome light on 
this important operation. We have reafon to fufpect that the 
water which favours and produces putrefaction, is decompofed 
in the inteftine motion which conilitutes it; that the oxyginous 
portion (viz. that portion which, when united with the matter 
of heat, produces pure air), is combined with the mephitis, . 
ingredient in animal matter, and forms the nitrous acid, 
often the effect of animal putrefaction ; that its 0 te: 

as, united to another portion of the mephytis, produces the 
volatile alkali. ‘The oily principle is that which is longeft in 
feparating, and beit preferved. The calcareous and alkaline 
phofphorus, united to the, phlogiltic matter, and perhaps to 
the oil, cenftitutes the apparently earthy refiduum. of animal 
matters. 

‘ Thefe general facts are fufficient to fhow, that putrefaction 
feparates and volatilizes the principles of animal matter, and 
that nature reduces them, by this flew decompofition, to fimpler 
elements, deftined to enter into new.combinations: in this way 
he aero Biles her purpofe,.in changing without. ae the 
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form and nature of bodies, which are continually pafling from 
one kingdom to another. This is what Becher has fo well ex- 
plained in his philofophic emblem, ‘ Circulus Zterni Motus,’ 
by which he has very properly expreffed the inceffant aétivity 
of nature.’ 

If, in the new edition of the tranflation, this edition fhould 
be employed, or if the work which we fhould recommend be 
tranflated anew, we would advife that a little attention be paid 
to the errors: there are fome of the prefs, but there 2 few more 
important ones- In the Preliminary Difcourfe, p. xl. it is faid 
that mephytis is heavier than air: it is in reality lighter. In 
p- Ixx. 1. 18 and 19, the author fays, ‘ which is feparated from 
vital air:’ it thould be, ‘ which efcapes in the form of vital 
air.’ | | 

In the fecond volume, p. 181. we are told that calcareous 
vitriol. decompofes nitre, and the muriatic falts, which have 
for their bafis fixed ‘alkalis. This is a miftake; and it is a con- 
tradiction to what is obferved, in p. 18g. that calcareous nitre 
decompofes alkaline vitriols: the latter is in fact true, and fup= 
ported by the:double decompofitions of falts, in the fame volume; 
p- 366 and-367. We may add, that the author is aware of 
thefe errors; and admits them to be fuch. ' Weneed not now 
repeat our recommendations or our withes to fee this new edi« 
tion, or rather this new work, in an Englifh drefs. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 

eae alana Atay, loka ks Bobet | 
dn Examination of Mr. Pitt's Plan for diminifbing the Public 
, Debts by Means of a Sinking Fund. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 


HE defign of this author is to give fuch a clear and parti- 

cular account of the prefent plan for reducing the public 
debts as might be perfectly intelligible to thofe who have no other 
knowlege of computation than what is neceffary in the daily 
occurrences of every family. He obferves, it has been abfurdly 
affirmed, that, according to the above mentioned plan, two hun- 
dred and ‘fotty years would be required for the ‘total difcharge 
of the prefent debt; in which time a new one, of four or five 
times the fame magnitude, might be incurred. But this fup- 
polition is extremely erroneous. The author, after explaining 
the nature of the ftocks to thofe who are unacquainted with the 


fubject, clearly fhows that more than fix millions of 3 pér cent. 


ftock will be transferred to the public in four years and a half ; 
fuppofing even that this ftock fhould not be bought at lefs than 
the high price of 80 percent. It appears, from the author’s 
calculation, that in eighteen years the public will have bought 
up, of its own debts, above thirty millions. He likewife evinces, 
by calculation, that if to the prefent debt of two hundred and 
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forty millions, we fuppofe an addition of ten millions. every 
third year on. an average for peace and war, or feventy millions 
in every twenty-one years, then in fixty-three ag all: the fu- 


ture accumulations will have been paid off, be 
millions of the prefent debt. 

This view of the plan, founded not upon vague authority, 
but on accurate calculation, muft afford pleafure to all who are: 
interefted in the public welfare ;: and we. only. wifh: that the 
method of liquidating, which has been devifed with judgment, 
may continue to be adminiftered with integrity. ! 


e one hundred. 


State of Alterations which ray be propofed in the Laws for regulate 
ing the Election of Members of Parliament for Shires, in Scote 
land, By Sir Fobn Sinclair, Bart. 8v0. ise Cadell. 


The prefent mode of the election. of members of parliament 
for fhires in Scotland, has been for fome time the fubject of 
general complaint, and merits: the attention of the legiflature.. 
Sir John Sinclair having given notice that he intended to intro- 
duce a bill for this purpofe, at an early period: of the next 
feffion, and being defirous of receiving all poflible affiftance to- 
wards completing his defign, judged it proper to draw up a: 
fhort ftate of the principal points which are likely to become 
the topics of difcufion. Gaur limits will not permit us to give 
a detail of his obfervations; and we muft therefore refer our 
readers to the pamphlet, which claims particular regard from. 
all thofe whofe interefts are more immediately concerned in the 
propofed alteration.. : 


A Gommercio-Political Effay on the Nature of the Balance of Fos 
reign Trade, Sc. 8v0. 15+6d. Stockdale. 


"Fhis-author examines the late commercial treaty with France, 
not upon the principle of profit or lofs to Great Britain, by the 
balance of trade,. but upon the. more extenfive bafis of political 
advantage,, of which it is likely to be productive. His mode 
of reafoning may, therefore, prove unfatisfactory to thofe. who 
form their opinion on numerical ca}culations ; but it will be re- 
garded as juft and conclufive by fuch as take an extenfive and 
impartial view of the ultimate interefts of the nation. 


A “Letter toe Thomas Gilbert, Efq. on bis intended Reform of the 
Poor Laws. 800. 15.. Debrett. saa 


‘It feems that Mr. Gilbert’s plan of reforming the poor-laws 
has been lately difapproved by a meeting of the magiftrates and 
gentlemen at Wakefeld, in Yorkfhire. The-author of the pre- 
fent Letter means to encourage Mr. Gilbert againift this oppo- 
fition, which he treats in a manner rather difrefpectful than 
candid or decent. To endeavour to excite perfeverance in a 
plan of public utility, is certainly commendable ; but free dif~ 
cuffion, or even diffent, when conducted with propriety, ought 
never to become an obje& of cenfure, far lefs of contempt. 
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# ColleHion of Pamphlets concerning the Poor; with Abftrads of 
the Poors? Rates; Expences of different Houfes of Indufiry, Sc. 
and Obfervations by the Editor. 4te. $s. Elliot. 


This Collection contains, 1. Some Propofals for the employing 

of the Poor, efpecially in and about the City of London. By 
Thomas Firwin. Firft printed in 1678.—z. Bread for the Poor; 
or, a Method of fhowing how the Poor may be maintained and 
duly provided for in a far more aes and yet cheaper 
Manner, than they now are. By R. D. Printed at Exeter, 
1698.—3. Giving Alms no Charity. Addreffed to the Parlia- 
ment of England. By Daniel De Foe. Firft printed in 1704.— 
4. A Letter to the Citizens of Glafgow, containing a Short 
View of the Management of the Poors’ Funds, By a Citizen 
of Glafgow. Printed at Glafgow, 1783.—:5. Some Reflections 
on the Poors’ Rates, and fome Tables, taken from the Abftracts 
of the Returns of the Overfeers of the Poor,- made to the Houfe 
ie of Commons in 1776.—6. A Specimen of Books for Accounts 
, of Pariih-poor. 

At a time when a revifal of the poors’ laws is generally ac« 
knowleged to be neceffary, and has been agitated in different 
parts of the kingdom, it is highly proper that all poffible infor- 
mation, on a fubje& of fo much confequence, fhould be cal- 
leé&ted. The feveral tracts, therefore, contained in this Collec. 
tion, cannot but prove ufeful in the enquiry. The fuggeftions 
of none of the writers, confidered feparately, may be perfectly 
accommodated to the fluctuating circumftances of the nation ; 
but, from the united obfervations of the whole, corrected and 
improved by more recent experience, fuch a fyftem of poors’ 

! laws may be devifed as will remedy the prefent inconveniences, 
and perhaps lay the foundation of a durable eftablifhmentvin 
this part of political ceconomy. 


The Abridgement of a Plan for an honourable, effefual, and pers 
tnanent Relief for all the Poor of England. Bya Lady. sto. 
250 6d. Hookham. ; 7 


The Plan propofed by this lady is to ere& county-work- 
houfes, with four of the fame kind for the metropolis; and, on 
account of the various avocations of gentlemen, that the fole 
management of thofe places fhould be entrufted to ladies. She 
likewife gives a general plan for conftru@ting the houfes ; add- 
aly ing, amongft other hints and propofals, fome particflars relative 
to their domeftic o¢conomy. We highly efteem the fympathy 
and benevolent motives manifefted by this lady ;- but there feems 
reafon to queftion whether her well-intended propofals would 
produce the defired effect. : 


The fuperintending Power of the.Magifirate, and the di cretionary 
Power of the Parifh Officers, in afprenticipg Parifo Children, 
confidercd. 8voe 15. Whieldon. 7 
This pamphlet relates to a difpute between the churchwardens 

and an oyerfeer of the parish on ae fide, and the juftites oe 
ie 2 the 
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the other, relative to the putting out two parifh-children 2% 
apprentices. The:caufe has been tried laft year at the aflizes 
at Huntingdon, and afterwards referred to the court of Com- 
mon Pleas ; but the churchwarden and overfeer, not {atisfied 
with the decifion, now appeal to the public. 


MEDICA L. 


A Review of Feffe Foote’s Objervations: on the New Opinions. of 
Fobu Hunter, in his late Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe.. By 
Charles Brandon Trye. 8vo. 156 64. Murray. | 


- Thejformer part of this Number was nearly printed off before 
we received the labours of our brother Reviewer, and this muift 
apologize for our not adding this article to. the former ones. 
We have read his pamphlet with much pleafure. Indeed his. 
obfervations fo nearly coincide with our’s, that we muft have 
changed our opinions, if we had difagreed with him. We may 
juft mention, that the difficulty which has arifen about the ab- 
forbing power of wounds, is owing to the want of a proper 
diftinction. The furfaces of frefh wounds abforb readily ; thofe 
6f inflamed fuppurating ones abforb more imperfe€tly: in fome 
inftances they feem entirely to have loft this power. Whether 
abforption really takes place from internal abfceffes, there is 
fome doubt ; and the fymptoms of hectic fever mult occafionally 
be accounted for in another way. 


Remarks on the Ophthalmy, Pforophthalmy, and Purulent Eye. By 
. FamesWare, Surgeon. The Second Editon, with Additions. 8vo. 
.. 35 Dilly. | 

We mentioned the firft edition of this ufeful: work in our 
Forty-ninth Volume, p. 282. and need only now obferve, that 
this fecond edition is improved by the addition of feveral cafes, 
which illuftrate the author’s method of treatment: fome cafes, 
which feemed to be much of a fimilar nature, are omitted. 


Obfervations on Poifons ; and on the Ufe of Mercury in the Cure of 
obftinate Dyfenteries. A new Edition. By Thomas Houlfion, M.D. 
Svo. IS 6d. Elliot. 


We examined the firft edition of this work in our Fifty-eighth 
Volume, p. 311. To this edition there are fome additions, with 
an Appendix. The cafes added relate to. the ufe of mercury in 
dyfentery- The Appendix contains an account of the recovery 
of a patient who bad taken half an ounce of corrofive fubli- 
mate. The falt of tartar was employed ; but it ought to be 
remarked, that he had.‘ drank plentifully of warm water,’ 
and {wallowed * three tea-cup-fulls of oil,’ with which he vo- 
mites before-the alkali was exhibited. It is probable, therefore, 

at the immediate effects of the medicine chiefly remained, efpe- 
cially as no ptyalifm followed. If an alkali be ufeful, it may 

erhaps be exhibited very advantageoufly, in the form of foap. 
he fecond number of the Appendix is on the ¢ duration of the 


~-infe&tious power of the variolews matter.’ This is a very ae 
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addition; for it only fhows that it did not continue thirteer 
years on a piece of filk, kept in a phial, loofely corked. We 
knew before that it would remain fo many months. The laft 
number contains mifcellaneous remarks on different poifons. It 
feems intended to fhow, that different conftitutions were not 
equally fufceptible of particular ones; but the faéts are related 
fo loofely, that {carcely any dependence:can be placed on them. 
On the whole, we think this edition but little improved. 


eee wae we Yee 


The Wrongs of Africae A Poem. Part the Firfle gto. 25, 
Faulder. 


A fhort well-written preface is annexed, in which the au- 
thor fhews himfelf an able, and, we hope, a fuccefsful advocat 
for the injured Negroes. ; 

* It may be thought that ‘he ‘has been warm, and he will not 
deny it.— This however he may fay, that he has not ufed the 
licence of a poet to deal in fiction.~It is with heartfelt forrow 
the declares, that.on this fubject the truth defies the exaggerae 
tion of paffion, orthe embellifhments of imagination.” — 

The generous indignation he feels at the barbarous treatment 
they experience, after having fallen the viétims of European 
avarice, demands the applaufe of every candid and philanthropic 
mind. Toour Weft-India planters, in whom the fpark of hus 
manity is not abfolutely extinguifhed, we recommend the fol- 
lowing lines. ‘They carry conviction with them, and will, we 
truft, be read by no feeling mind without a wifh at leaft of alle- 
viating the miferies of thefe our unhappy fellow-creatures. Exe 
clufive of higher obligations, there muft furely refult from a¢ts 
of benevolence towards them an internal fatisfaction, which their 
©ppreffor can never experience, 

« Form’d with the fame capacity of pain, 
The fame defire of pleafure and of eafe, 
Why feels not man for man? When nature fhrinks 
From the flight puncture of an infect’s fling, 
Faints if not fcreen’d from fultry funs, and pines 
Beneath the hardfhip of an hour’s delay 
Of needful nutriment ; when liberty 
Is priz’d fo dearly, that the flighteft breath 
That ruffies but her mantle, can awake 
Toarms, anwarlike nations, and can raife 
Confederate ftates to vindicate her claims; 
How fhall the fufferer man, his fellow doom 
Toills he mourns, or fpurns at? tear with ftripes 
His quivering flefh ; with hunger and with thirft 
Walte his emaciate frame? in ceafelefs toils 
Exhautt his vital powers; and bind his limbs 
In galling chains ? Shall he whofe fragile form 
Demands continual bleilings, to fupport 
dks complicated texture ; air, and food, 
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Raiment, alternate reft, and kindly fkies, 

And healthful feafons, dare with impious voice 

‘To afk thofe mercies, whilft his felfith aim ™ 
Arrefts the general freedom of their courfe # 

And gratified beyond his utmoft with, 

Debars another from the bounteous ftore ?” 

We could proceed with pleafure in our quotation, but we rae 
ther with to recommend the poem itfelf to general perufal, as it is 
equally meritorious in defign and execution. If unvaried good 
fenfe, often delivered with peculiar energy, and fometimes ins 
terfprinkled with the genuine flowers of poetry, can excite at- 
tention, a continuation of this performance, which depends on 


the fuecefs of the prefent publication, will be eagerly expected. 


Excurfions to Parnaffus, or the Entertainment of a Summer’s Vae 


cation. By aGentleman of the Univerfity of Cambridge, to. 
2s.6d Deighton. 


The principal poems in this collection are, an ‘ Ode ads 
dreffled to Fancy,’ and ¢ The Family Fracas, or Woman’s Re- 
wenge, a Tale,’ in which the ftyle of Hudibras is humbly, imi- 
tated. The Ode is by no means badly written, and the thought 
which pervades the following lines, is purfued, through a number 
of f{tanzas, in a pleafing and diverfified manner, | 


¢ Tomount Imagination’s winged car, 

To paint Arcadia in fome defert ifle, 

Hear mufic’s cadence melting on the ear, 

Or catch the Paphian glance, and eafy fimile, 
¢ Afks not the aid of metaphyfic lore, 

Nor need we climb Inftruction’s craggy mount, 
‘Thro’ Fancy’s world on vagrant wing to foar 4 
Or, ftep by ftep, approach Caftalia’s fount, 


* O lead thy warm enthufiaft with a fmile, 

To bow’rs of eglantine, and fhades of love, 
And fketch, inventive maid, in eafy ftile, 
The babbling rill, ftraw cot, and tufted grove, 


¢ Open fuch vallies as the poets feign ; 

Where Spring difports in youth’s perpetual bloom, 
Lay mein Hemus, or on Tempe’s plain, 

Where aromatic rofes waft perfume! 


¢ At Fancy’s glance, on fair Elyfium’s coaft, 
Aerial fpires, and mimic domes arife : 

While gay Roman¢e’s unfubftantia] hoft, 
Flits in the wind, and gliftens in the fkies, 


« She haunts not Superftition’s mould’ring cave, 
Nor treads the chambers of the filent dead : 
She hears no warning voices from the grave ; 


No bloody daggers tremble o’er her head, 
Q ¢ Leg 
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¢, Let coward Guilt her progeny recite, _ 
Plantagenet * diftruft his foot{teps found : 

Let cruel deeds, and fearful thoughts unite, 

And Confcience never clofe the ftreaming wound. 


¢ Thefe are the ravings of a troubled mind, 
Gall’d with the preffure of defpondent fin: 
Guilt hears the thunder’s voice im every wind, 
Without ’tis fear, and anarchy within. 


€ But Fancy’s dreams are fhadows of delight, 
They ftrike our fenfes, and demand applaufe, 
We love the objet,’ and admire the fight, 
Yield to illufion; nor enquire'the caufe.” 


From the Tale, though twice as long as the Gde. we can fe 


‘ Jet nothing that would add to the author’s credit. —According 


to father Luke’s mode of calculation, it may therefore be fup- 
pofed * to be two to one againft him.? We would not, hows 
ever, have him to be difcouraged : —Time will undoubtedly ma- 
ture his judgment, and ftrengthen his genius. If he choofes to 
relax from his /everer fudies, and ‘ cultivate the acquaintance of 
the Mufes during the leifure of azother vacation,’ he will pro- 
bably find them lefs capricious, and more uniformly indulgent 
than in the laft interview. 


The Power of Mufc, a Poem, by the Author of Tobit. Svo. 150 
Jamefon. . 
The author invokes the friendly Mu/es to affift in her endea- 
vous to difplay the powers of harmony. 
‘ But, with a look of much furprife, 
The mufical enthufiaft cries, 
Why furely, friend, you do but dream; 
You’d better chufe another theme, 
Some one of the inferior arts, 
More fuited to your humble parts. 
This friend feems a fenfible fort of a man, and we earneftly 
hope fhe will follow his advice. , 


Epifola Eleife Abelardo, Latine reddita, Au. F. Wright. tos 
2s. Lewis. 

The epiftle of Eloifa to Abelard is too univerfally admired 
to require our teftimony in its favour. It cannot be expected, 
that any tranflation of it will give an adequate idea of the beauties 
of the original. The prefent is, however, not devoid of merit; 
it is, in general, executed with fidelity, fometimes with {pirit. 

Lines addreffid to Mrs. Fordan. 4to. 15 Becket. 


This author pays Mrs, Jordan the merited tribute of applaufe, 
in her comic department; and he increafes the value of his 
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commendation, by extolling, at the fame time, the acknow- 
leged abilities of Mrs. Siddons, in the province of tragedy. 


Poems, chiefly Paftoral. By W. Hawkins. 8va 15. Egerton. 


Of thefe pattoral poems the greater part is fongs, which in 
general are written in a lively and agreeable ftrain, fufficiently 
well fuited to the gaiety of public entertainments. 


The Twaddle, a Chrifimas Tale. 8v0. 15. Law. 


The title of this production was never more fignificantly ape 
plied than in the prefent inftance ; for, of all the tales we have 
read, it is one of the moft infipid. 


Poetical Efforts. By aly Saville Carey. Small 8vo. 25¢ 
amefon. 


Had this author, in conformity to the advice of Horace, 
confidered quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recufent, he never had 
attempted thefe, or any other efforts its poetry. 


NO V "22 £, 


Seduction; or, the Hiftory of Lady Revel. A Novel, 2 Fols, 
| 1zmo. 6s. Axtell. 


An infipid work! There is fcarcely any attempt to feduce 3 
and the Hiftory of Lady Revel is little more than an Appen- 
dix, fubjoined to the work. ‘The author feems to have framed 
a title before he wrote the book ; and therefore was obliged to 
introduce fomething which had any relation, though a remote 
one, to his firft defign. 


Spanifh Memoirs; containing the Hiffory of Donna Ifabella della 
Villarea. 2 Vols, i2mo. 55. Elliot. 


This is a pleafing hiftory, but the ftory is conducted with fo 
little probability, that it often difgufts :—we are told, however, 
that it is true. The narrative is in the form of letters, and fo 
much expanded, that one half of one of thefe little volumes 
might have contained it, almoft in the author’s words, 


DIVINIT Y, 


A Brief Treatife on the Divine Manifefations, to Mankind in ge- 
neral, and to fome in particular, By JFofeph Cornifh, 8v0. 15, 
Robinfons. 


This is a plain, practical, and ufeful Treatife, and its objeé& 
js to draw the attention of mankind to the various manifeftations 
of God’s providence, in the natural and the moral world. The 
language is extremely perfpicuous; the inftances well chofen ; 
and the author’s piety and good intentions are highly come 
mendable. | ‘ : 
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A Short Abridgement of the Bible, with Reflections. And a‘ Ca- 
techifm of Queftions, intended for the Ufe of Sunday Schools 
j2mo. 8d. Baldwin. 

This Short Abridgement is a very ufeful little work: the 
lefflons are plain; they convey the fubftance of the Old and 
New Teftament, and the Catechifm of Queilions is defigned 
to exercife the memory, by making them the fubjects of 
a future examination. The reflections are concife, pointed, 
and eafily underftood. The work is defigned for the Sunday 
fchools ; and it is well adapted for this purpofe ; but it may be 
alfo. advantageoufly employed in any other feminary of early 
inftruction. 


Six Chapters of the Gofpel according to St. Luke, from the Tenth to 
the Fifteenth inclufive ; with the long Words divided into Sylla- 
bles at the Head of each Chapter. 12mo. 2d. Allin, Newark. 


The humble praife of being ufeful belongs to this careful 
author; but ‘ humilis non gloria.’ Every ftep which is gained 
with greater facility in the inftruttion of the fcholar in lower 
life, is an advantage to the ftate, The Prayers, from Dr. Adams’s 
Paftoral Advice before Confirmation, is a very proper addition. 
This little pamphlet is a very ufeful affiftant to the matters of 
Sunday {chools. 


A Short Difcourfe on the Sabbath. 12m0. 2d. Johnfon. 


Three Short Difcourfes, on the Duty of Parents, the Holy Scriptures, 
and the Sabbath. 12m0. 6d. Johnfon. 


We have joined thefe two little publications, as we think 
their perfpicuity, their precifion, and the good fenfe confpicu- 
ous in them, entitle both to our warmeft commendation. The 
author, for we have great reafon to attribute them to the fame 
writer, has employed his time very advantageoufly, and de- 
ferves a more ample tribute of applaufe than he could have 
gained by the moft oftentatious difplay of learning or inge- 
nuity. 


A Cour fe of Leétures for Sunday Evenings, 2 Vols. 2s. Marhall. 


The defign of thefe Lectures is to allure children to attend, 
by adapting the lJeffons to their underftandings, and renderin 
them attractive by a familiar and amufing form. ‘The fubjects 
are different points of religion and morality; and they are en- 
forced with great propriety, fimplicity, and clearnefs. [n thort, 
we have not lately feen any work fo well caiculated to engage 
the young mind, or to fecure its attention. 


Select Pfalms and Hymns, for the Ufe ef the Parifb Church of Car 
dington, in the County of Bedford. 12mo. 15, 6d. Brown. 


This felection is taken from different verfions of the Pfalms, 
in which occafional alteraticns feem to have been made; but 
the Pfalms and Hymns appear to be chofea with great care, 

and, 
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d, though defigned for one church only, may perhaps be ad. 
vantageoully adopted by fome others. * Y perhaps be ad 


Ember Days Exercife ; or, the true and falfe Minifter delineated. 
Svo. Od. Buckland. . 


We little expected to find, under the title of this pamphlet, 
* the true and falfe minifter delineated.’ But, indeed, what 
may not be expected from the pen of a writer who unites ig- 
norance with prefumption, and the wildeft fanatical extrava- 
gance with the ftrongeft political prejudices ? 


CONTROVERSTIAL 


The Reply of the Fews to the Letters addrelfed to them by Dre Fo- 

Seph Pricfiley. By Solomon de AR. 8vo. 15. Rivington. 

‘ Now by my hood, a Gentile and No Few!” 

This fhrewd replier declines Dr. Prieftley’s offer, and urges 
very ftrongly the objections which may be made to his fyftem 
as an argument again{t the Jew’s compliance. 

¢ You are infatuated, fir, if you think any. thing you have 
faid in your Leiters can make converts of any of us to your re- 
ligion. We fhall acknowledge no Meffiah that hath not power 
of fome fort. It doth not appear that yours, whom you call 
upon us to acknowicdge, hath any power atall. He came for 
no -end, to effect nothing ; having a miffion, as you fay, but 
without any object of it; and working miracles in order to con- 
firm the truth of a miffion, which, at the fame time, you are 
unabie to afcertain. Be not offended at us, fir, if we fay itis 
a jeft, a banter upon our whole nation, to expect that we fhould 
become converts to your perfuafion, and that we fhould adopt 
him for our Meffiah, who, by your own confeflion, hath power 
neither in heaven nor in earth. We are not yet funk fo much 
beneath the common ftandard of idiots.’ 

The Replier iniifts, that the trinity, divinity, and pre-exift- 
ence of Chrift are taught in the Gofpel; and, that a believer 
in the Gofpel cannot become a convert to that fect which Dr, 
Priefiley is willing to eftablifh, as an afylum for the converted 

ews, 

‘ it was the grand ftumbling block, the original caufe of 
our fathers’ rejecting Jefus, that he afferted his own pre-exift- 
ence and divinity. You fay, on the other hand, that you do 
not believe theie dcGrines ; very likely you do not, as neither 
do we. Yet, what then? Becaufe neither you nor we be- 
Jieve them? Are they not doétrines of the Gofpel? And, if 
they are do¢tiines of the Goipel, can we become Chriftians 
without affenting to them? It is ftrange that you fhould 
attempt to perfuade us to forfake the religion of our fathers, 


having only fuch unfubftantial reafons to offer for our con- | 


verfion. Prove to us, that Jefus, when he was alive, aflumed 


and required only thofe honours from his followers which 
: were 
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were due to a mere human creature. Prove that he difclaimed - 
all pretenfions to divinity, or pre-exiftence. Prove that our fa- 
thers always underftood him as difclaiming any fuch pretenfions ; 
and point out to us the time, and prove it, when fuch doétrines 
were firft introduced into the world, after his deceafe.— None 
of thefe things, fir, you can prove; becaufe Jefus always did, 
in his life time, claim to be confidered as a divine pre-exiftent 
perfon, and our fathers crucified him for it; and the Chriftians’ 
Gofpel witneffes the fame ; and the teftimony of all antiquity 
is to the fame effect.’ 

This little tract is written in the fame farcaftic manner, with 
great force, and much fhrewdnefs. There is a tendernefs in 
our author’s enforcing the arguments that a Jew might employ, 
which leads us to fufpect that the character of the author is 
only an aflumed one; and there is an air of pleafantry in many 

arts, which a Jew at leaft woulc not treat with much levity : 
indeed the whole Reply is very entertaining. M, Solomon de 
A. R, at laft refers Dr. Prieftley to the Ebionites; we fhould 
sather place him among the [fhmaelites, from his ftrong refem- 
blance to their progenitor.—‘ Now Ithmael was a ffrong man: 


his hand was againit every one, and every one’s hand againft 
him.’ 


Letters to Dr, Prieflley, in Anfrwser to thofe he addreffed to the Fews; 
inviting them toan Amicable Difcuffion of the Evidences of Chrif- 
tianity, By David Levi. 8vo. 25. Johnfon, 


The Jews again reject the proffered favour; and Dr. Prieftley 
cannot find a refuge even in the fynagogue. Mr, Levi is not 
contented with retufing the offers, but purfues the argument 
againit Dr. Prieiiley, and againft Chriftianity, We are forry that 
any occalion was given for this tra@; fince, though truth cannot 
fufter by difcuffion, or Chriftianity receive a new wound by hacke 
neyed objections, yet the {neers of the deift and the farcafins of 
the infidel may derive freth force from the arguments of our aue 
thor. The | aoe went peaceably along; contented with the 
toleration, they aimed not at making converts: fatisfied with the 
protection afforded them by the conititution, they were unwilling 
to attack the religion with which the conftitution was fo clofely 
connected. 

‘I fhall endeavour, fays Mr, Levi, to anfwer what you have 
advanced in behalf of your doctrine, as far as the extent of my 
abilities, and the little time I have to {pare from my other avo- 
cations, wil] permit, as moft of our learned men (as I am in- 
formed) have declined the invitation; and that, as I underitand, 
for two reafons : firft, on account of the averfion which the eld- 
ers of our community have towards any of their body entering 
into religious difputes, for fear, that any thing advanced by them, 
might be conftrued as reflecting on, or tending towards ditturb- 
ing of the national religion, as by law eitablifhed. This 
hath always, hitherto, been ftudioufly ayoided, by all thofe of 


our 
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our nation, in all parts of their difperfion ; for we endeavour ftri@- 
ly to abide by the admonition of the prophet, as may be obferv- 
ed by the form of prayer compofed tor the Royal Family. Se- 
condly, the generality of our learned men being foreigners, are 
deficient in the proper idiom and phrafeology of the Englifh 
lansucge; confequently, are uot able to enter the lifts againtt fo 
{jirited and elegant a writer.’ 

Or author feems to doubt whether Dr. Prieftley is hearty in 
his caute, while he denies the miraculous conception and the di- 
vinity ot C} rift. 

* Bui, whether you are hearty in the caufe, or no, I meanto 
conter, and reaion freely with you on the fubjeét, and candidly 
contider your arguments; but not with a view of converting 
either you, or avy oticr Chriitias, to the Jewifh faith, I affure 
you. No, fir, we never atrempt it; for we do not think our 
felves bound ‘as the Chriftians) to propagate our religion, either 
by arguments, or perfecution; nor (like the Mahometans) by 
the iword. On the contrary, we think, that confcience ought 
to be free; and therefore, leave every perfon at liberty to judge 
for himfelf; and this, I may alledge, as a third reafon, in fa- 
vour of thofe of our nation declining the difcuilion, as no real 
benefit is likely to accrue from it. For if you, and the other 
writers of your fect, have not been able to convince thofe that 
account themfelves orthodox Chriftians, of the true unity of 
God; nor they you, of the divinity of Chrift, how fhall a fim- 
ple Jew, (who is perhaps defpifed fe both) be able to convince 
either? This would be the higheft dezree of prefumption, and 
which none of our nation are ambitious of meriting. No fir, 
While we are deftitute of the moft convincing, and perfuafive 
arguments in favour of Judaifm, viz. fat bi fhopricks, deaneries, 
reciories, and vicarages, we muit not expeét it. And we are 


fed fo far irom purfuing the fpirit of converfion, or coveting 


profelytes, that when any one is detirous (of his own accord) to 
embrace judaifm, we endeavour to deter him from his purpofe, 
by reprefenting to him the confequence of his defign. For thus 
is it jaid down by Maimonides; when a perfon 1 is willing to be- 
come a profelyte, and ilrict enquiry being made concerning him, 
and no (finifter) ‘cavife found, they queftion him thus: What is it 
tha: moves thee to become a profelyte to Judaifm ? Doft thou ner 
know that Lirael at this time, is fubject to woe, and are hurried, 
expelled, and devoured by all nations; and that afflictions are 
coniinua'ly coming on them? &c. They alfo inform him of 
the punit ihment he becomes liable to for tranfgreffing the com- 
mandments 3 as death for prophaning the fabbath ;. excifion for 
eating forbidden meats, “e. Hence it it is manifeft, that we 
not only faithfully point ovt to hin the flictnefs of our law, 
but alfo an exact picture of what he is to expedt in temporal mat- 
ters, 10 thus joining himielt to a nation labouring under op- 
preftion, mifery, and al not univerfal contempt. 

The firii letter is on the prefent difpertion of the Jewih pations 
which 
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which he contends is a continuation of the Babylonifh captivity, 

though we think he fails in the proof. The fecond is on the divine 
miffion of Chrift, compared with that of Mofes, which for. ob- 
vious reafons we thall not enl: arge on. If it were poffibie to con- 
fine this tract, or our article, to the hands of the {cholar, or the 
man of judgment, the difcuffion might be of fervie; but we 
fhall not contribute to diffeminate what may be injurious. As 
may have been expected, he employs the various opinions of 
Chriftians as an argument againft his complying with Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s offer, and, like the author of the Reply, urges with peculiar 
force the fingular Opinions of our excentric polemic, for the fame 
purpofe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Enclofures, a Caufe of improved Agriculture, of Plenty and Cheape 
nels of Provifious, of Population, and of both private and na- 
tional Wealth. By the Rev. J. Howlett, Vicar of Great 
Dunmow, Effex. 8vo. 25. Richardfon. 


‘Oar intelligent author examines, in this pamphlet, two traéts 
intitled a * Political. Enquiry into the Coniequences of inclof- 
ing Walle Lands, and Carfory Thoughts on Inclofures +.. The 
firft is coniidered at length, and ‘its various errors and inace 
euracies clearly pointed out. It appears very evidently, that 
butcher’s meat is not increafed, in price, in the proportion 
mentioned by that author ; that it is not increafed in a greater, 
or even in the fame ratio,. with cheefe and butter ; that its in- 
creafe is not owing to inclofures, but to bad feafons; and thar, 
by the author’s own account, the inclofure of all the commons 
could not produce the effeéts which he has prognotticated,,, It 
is a pretty remarkable faci that, in the neighbourhood of come 
mons, poor rates are unufually high. .The fecond author is 
treated with lefs attention : indeed. he deferved leis, In Mr. 
Howlett’s obfervations on the report-of the London committee, 
for inguiring into the caufes of the high price of provifions, 
our author thinks, with much reafon, that they have attributed 
the advance to caufes which, from the evidence before them, 
had little influence. 

On the whole, this pamphlet difplays great acutehefs and 
extenfive information. ‘The' fabje& ‘merits an attentive en- 
quiry ; and itis only from a careful examination of the ge- 
netal and relative population, with a correct account of the 
confequences of inclofures, in thofe parts where they have 
been moft general, that it can be properly underftood. We 
fhall feleé&t a paflage, w which will illuftrate: our author’s reafons 
ing and is itfelf ‘ tmportant. 

‘It is a maxim of general application, that lands of the 
higheft rent, and thofe which are moft/manured and cultivats 
ed, though at great expence, are finally the moft profitable. 





* Crit. Rev. vol. Ix. p. 152. + Crit. Rev. vol. Ix. p. 320. 
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The farmer, who gives a pound an acre annual rent, and lays 
out triple that fum in improvements, often gets more money, 
and can afford to fell his corn, his grafs, his cattle, at a much 
Jower price than another who gives not even five fhillings an 
acre, and is at {mall additional coft of any kind whatever; the 
difference of product being ftill greater than the difference of 
rents and other expences. 

‘ The iliuftration of this from particular faéts may eafily 
be given. .A fmall parifh in the county of Kent, by the 
increafed and higher cultivation of the land, has its quantity 
of corn, hay, hops, cattle, &c. three times as great as they 
were forty years ago; and though the rents have been con- 
fiderably raifed, the price of provifions and the expence of 
culture greatly augmented, yet the farmers, who ufed to be 
continually breaking, are now every day growing rich, the 
number of inhabitants doubled, the poor, from the advantage 
of full employment, are in a much more comfortable condition 
than any I have ever feen upon the borders of a common. 

* Upon Mendipp hills in Somerfethhire, five thoufand acres 
have been enclofed within the fame period. The average im- 
provement in the value of the whole is from about 3s. 6d. to 
nearly 14s. an acre ; and although upon fome parts of it the 
expences of tillage, manure, &c. the very firft year of the en- 
elofure, have been more than five guineas an acre, yet has the 
immediately fucceeding crop paid it all, with a furplus of about 
42 fhillings an acre, forthe rent, &c. While continuing under 
the plough, the bare ftraw fupports more cow-cattle during the 
winter than the product of the whole year ever maintained 
prior to the enclofure. And where, in the courfe of a few years, 
it has been laid down with clover, rye-grafs, or other artificial 
herbage, it keeps four times as many cattle, of almoft every 
kind, as it ever did before ; and when broken up a fecond time, 
by a judicious courfe of management, and without the affiftance 
of purchafed manure, it appear again with its wonted fertility, 
producing crops equal to thofe it yielded when newly enclofed 
and cultivated.’ + 


Letter to the Court of Diredtors of the Society for improving the 
Britifo Fifberies. 8vo. 15. Robinfons. 


The author of this Letter, vp erties of the plan for erect=- 
e€ 


ing buildings at the expence of the Society, propofes to let out 
land on building leafes of twenty-one years. This method he 
prefers to that of fcuing, as lefs repugnant to the prejudices of 
the inhabitants, It may, however, be queftioned, whether fuch 
a leafe would afford fufficient encouragement to the poorer in- 
habitants of the country for embarking in a project, the even- 
tual fuccefs of which they cannot yet afcertain by experience, 
Bat in an affair of fo much public concern, we hope that the 
directors will be governed equally by the dictates of zeal and 
deliberation, 3 aw 


A Letter 
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A Letter to the Proprictors of the Undertaking for recovering and 
preferving the Navigation of the River Dee. By Fobn Manley, 
Efg. 4to. 6d. Owen. 


The fubje& of this Letter is a difpute between the proprie- 
tars and the committee who are in the prefent management, 
concerning a due ftatement of their accounts. 


Narrative of the Difcovery of New Holland and New South Walese 
4to. 15 6d. Fielding. 


When the plan was lately adopted by government, of tranf 
porting felons to Botany Bay, it was natural to fuppofe that a 
particular account of New Holland would prove acceptable to 
the public. Compilations, therefore, on that fubject were 
immediately executed, and, we doubt not, with fuccefs, If 
curiofity be not yet gratified, the prefent Narrative may have an 


equal claim to attention with any of the preceding. 


The Britifo Merchant, for 1787. Addreffed to the Chamber of Mae 
nufacturers. Part I. 8voe 25. Debrett. 


This pamphlet contains fome obfervations on the commercial 
policy of any treaty with France, and in particular of the pre- 
fent treaty; with an Appendix, exhibiting the French tariffs of 
duties inwards in 1664 and 1669 ; and a table of the alterations 
in Our own duties affected by the feventh article of the.prefent 
treaty. Before the conclufion of the treaty'with France there 
was room for examining its expediency; but, fince that period, 
we cannot help confidering all remarks on the fubjeé& as fuper- 
fluous. ! : 


Refle&ions upon the Land-Tax of Prarie. Sv. 15 


Thefe Reflections have been written before the diffolution of 
the aflembly of Notables, and are become antiquated by thar 
event. For remedying the great deficiencies in the public reve~ 
nues Of France, the author’s plan was, that the king fhoulé 
refolve on the eftablifhment of an invariable land-tax. 


Eooking-Glafs for the Mind; or Intelle@ual Mirror. t2mo. 25. bd 
Newbery. , 

A colle&tion of. ftories and tales, chiefly. tranflated from L’ Amie 

des Enfans, and well calculated, by their natural fimplicity, 


both for the entertainment and inftruétion of the younger cla{s 
of readers. . e232 


Zhe Rational Dame; or, Hints towards fupplying Pratile for Chit- 
dren, l2m0e 5— Ody fewed. Marfhall. — 

This little compilation contains defcriptions and plates of 
quadrupeds, reptiles, infects, &c. well fuited to the entertain- 
ment and information of children. But, confidering the defign 
of the work, the Dame had better avoided the ufe of technical 


words, which are octafionally interfperfed. 
The 
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The Prefent State of Maryland. By the Delegates of the Peoplsi 
«Bevo. 15. Stockdale. 

The prefent fituation of this province will appear from the 
following declaration of the delegates. ‘ The refult of our 
Opinion on this enquiry was, that you could not difcharge your 
private and your public engagements ; and that you muft neglect 
your private obligations, or your pudlic duty. For if you paid 
your debts, you would thereby be unable to difcharge your taxes; 
and if you paid. your taxes, you muft. thereby be rendered un- 
able to difcharge your debts.’ A melancholy alternative, as 
well as reverfe of fortune, to a province which experienced great 
profperity under its former government. 


A Narrative of Proceedings, tending towards a National Refor- 
_ mation. 8vo. 2s. Robinfons. 

His maje{ty’s proclamation for the encouragement of piety 
and virtue, and for preventing and punifhing viee, profanenefs, 
and immorality, muft be generally known over the kingdom ; 
but we are glad to find that, before this exertion of the royal 
authority, fome refolutions to the fame purpofe had. been framed 
by the juftices and magiftrates in different parts. The prefent 
Narrative recites, in particular, the refolutions of the Ponte- 
fract feflions, and the reprefentation of the grand juries of 
London and Middlefex, with the meafures adopted in confe- 
quence. It is to be hoped that the juftices and magiftrates in 
every quarter, particularly about the metropolis, will exert 
themfelves in fo laudable a caufe, with that ardour and attivity 
which univerfally becomes them, and can alone give the requis 
fite efficacy to the royal proclamation. . 


The Polite Reafoner. 12mo. 25. Bent 
This production confiits of thirteen Letters, addrefled to a 
Young Lady at a Boarding, School ; encouraging her in the pur- 
fuit of every ufeful and ornamental accomplifhment; and par- 
ticularly recommending an attention to the beautiful works of 
nature. In fome parts, the Letters difcover good tafte; but in 
others their merit is fullied, either by affectation or inelegance. 


The Trial of Andrew Robinfon Bowes, Efg. Francis Peacock, Mark 
Prevot, Sc. in the Court of King’s Bench, Weftminfter, for a 
Confpiracy againft the Counte/s of Strathmore. Folio. 435+ 6d. 
Robinfons. °° | x. ! Fe) 
The fubje€tof this Trial was.an audacious confpiracy againft 

the countefs of Strathmore ; of which the affociates being found 

guilty, received each the fentence of the court. The principal 
aggreflor was adjudged to pay a fine of three hundred pounds, 
to be imprifoned for three years, and afterwards to give fecu- 
rity for ‘his good behaviour for fourteen years. ‘The fentence 


‘of the others was likewife fpectfic fines and imprifonment. To 


the Trial are added’ the fpeeches delivered in fupport of the 
profecution, and likewife thofe by the oppofite counfel; in mi- 
tigation of punifhment. “ =e : 








